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THE CHURCH AND THE WAR 


Wearein war. That is now a determining fact in American life. 
Whether we regret it and bemoan it, or welcome it and rejoice in it, 
the situation is one of war. We must do business while at war, 
study while at war, pray and serve our world while at war. To 
act, think, worship, on any other assumption is madness. 

The church must do its work in the midst of a nation at war. 
There is no alternative that does not smack of treason. 


What then is the duty of the church ? 

First of all it is to remember that it is a church and not a military 
institution. Its pastors must remain spiritual leaders. Its mem- 
bers must be champions of the spiritual life. 

To forget this fundamental duty is poor patriotism and poorer 
religion. 


It is the duty of the church to fill men’s hearts with confidence 
in spiritual things. Ministers are not medicine-men of civilization, 
beating the tom-toms of selfish nationalism, heralding an American 
God and an American gospel. The nation must be heartened in its 
sacrifices by interpretations of the divine will. Weare on God’s side 
so long as we fight to preserve the precious heritage of the spiritual 
forces in history, liberty, democracy, and human rights. 

We dare not pray for victory were we fighting for land, or booty, 
or conquest, or national supremacy, or the enforcement of our politi- 
cal ideals upon unwilling people. 

We fight to make the world safe for democracy, not for the sub- 
jugation of a world to democracy. 

The church must see to it that hatred is not allowed to dim the 
nobility of our present purposes. 
329 
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The church must resolutely refuse to class its expenditures for 
missions at home and abroad, for the welfare of society, and for the 
preservation of public morals with the luxuries in which we econo- 
mize. 
Its work must be increased, not curtailed. The times are too 
exigent for retrenchment. If the gospel was needed in times of 
peace, it is doubly needed in the time of war. 

We must expand in ministering to the souls of men. 


We must redouble our efforts to protect the soldier. Moral 
deterioration always waits upon war. The church must mobilize 
its forces to make soldiering safe for character. 


So, too, must the church stimulate men to a larger sense of obli- 
gation to those whom the war will make its victims. This is the 
time to give money, not to make money. Beyond the cheerful 
submission to taxes and loans, there must be also the contributions 
to the Red Cross Society and to other agencies of helpfulness. 


The church must teach repentance and prayer. Death is closer 
than ever before. Life is more serious. Why obscure these solemn 
facts ? 

And, if we are to face them as we should, the Christian leader 
must talk about something more vital than the fulfilment of 
prophecy in “tanks,” aeroplanes, and Armageddon. He must 
bring men’s souls to God. Sin and death call for a deliverer. 

Let the church preach the good news of a God who works his 
loving will even through the hatreds of men and who fills with new 
courage and faith the hearts of those who through personal sacrifice 
and national repentance present themselves to him in service to 
their world. 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT ELEMENTS 
IN THE CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY 
IN CHINA 


KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 
Formerly of the College of Yale in China 


The present world-situation has given China new importance. The great republic 


will have a vast influence upon the future. 


Has Christianity anything to say? Will 


it seize the moment of opportunity? These questions are being raised, not merely by 
churchmen, but by those who look with anxiety on a world subject to the influence of 
vast nations among whom the ideals of Jesus are not definitely working. 


What hope is there of the continua- 
tion of the present opportunity of the 
Christian church in China? What can 
the church do to insure for itself a 
growing and permanent future as a 
transforming influence? Many of us 
have been thrilled by the progress of 
the past few years. There has been an 
increase in membership of over 25 per 
cent in the five years since the revolu- 
tion. There has been an eager recep- 
tiveness of mind more marked than the 
growth in numbers. The educated 
classes seem for the first time to be 
really open-minded. The meetings held 
by Dr. Mott and by Mr. Eddy, the 
evangelistic campaigns in various prov- 
inces and cities, and scores of movements 
and incidents too familiar to every 
student of contemporary missions to 
need repetition, all tell the one story 
of a nation, and especially the thought- 
ful men of a nation, ready as never 
before for the presentation of Christian 
truth. It is an opportunity such as 
the Christian church has not faced 
since the conversion of the peoples of 
Northern Europe. If the Christian 
church is to win China, however, it must 


analyze the causes of its opportunity, 
and determine if possible which are 
transient and which are permanent. 
On the basis of such an analysis it can 
then perhaps tell what are its proper 
lines of endeavor if it is to contribute 
permanently and increasingly to the 
best life of the nation. 

In the first place, there are elements 
in the situation which are evidently not 
to be permanent. The present opportu- 
nity has arisen largely from the transi- 
tion stage in which China finds herself. 
Until the last two decades she was 
virtually oblivious of occidental civiliza- 
tion and peoples. Following the indus- 
trial revolution in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, Western peoples 
began an unprecedented expansion in 
population, wealth, and political power. 
They have gone with their commerce 
into all parts of the world, and today no 
nation or people of importance has not 
been partially Europeanized. China 
was the last great non-European nation 
to hold out against the West. The 
successive humiliations of the Chino- 
Japanese War, the Boxer year, and the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the growth 
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of intercourse with the West have 
profoundly convinced her that she must 
about-face. All the world knows the 
result. A passion for reform has swept 
the country from the port cities to the 
remotest hamlets. The Manchus and 
the monarchy have gone down before 
it. Change is everywhere. The nation 
is going to school to the West. It is 
trying to find the secret that has enabled 
Western nations and Westernized Japan 
to rob China of her autonomy. Why 
is the West physically stronger? Why 
has it been able to place China prostrate 
at its feet? Unless the secret can be 
found and utilized, thoughtful Chinese 
feel that further disintegration must 


result. Things Western have become > 


the vogue, from foreign cigarettes and 
clothes to foreign learning and foreign 
guns. It is but natural that Christian- 
ity should share in the popularity. To 
the Chinese mind it is at present identi- 
fied with the Occident. It is part of 
that culture of the West which must 
be examined and perhaps adopted. If 
so-called Christian nations are the 
strongest, perhaps it is Christianity 
that has made them so. To inquire 
into the foreigner’s religion has become 
popular in certain quarters, although its 
acceptance may not follow. It is akin 
to the attitude of Japan in the eighteen- 
eighties. 

Moreover, the popularity of Chris- 
tianity has been increased by the fact 
that the missionaries have been the 
most accessible representatives of the 
West. There are more than seven 
thousand of them, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, a very large proportion of 
the European population. They are 
in China primarily to help the Chinese. 
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They are seeking contact and are 
socially more approachable than the 
average merchant or consul. They are 
more widely scattered than any other 
group of foreigners. In very many 
small towns the missionary is the only 
foreign resident, and to millions he is 
the one foreigner they have seen or have 
come to know with any intimacy. 
What wonder then that when seized by 
the fever for modernization the Chinese 
should turn first of all to the missionary 
and should be open-minded to that 
which is uppermost in his mind, the 
message which has brought him to 
China. 

This prominence of the missionary 
has been increased by the fact that he 
has aggressively pioneered many reform 
movements. He was the first to estab- 
lish modern schools, and missionary 
schools are still on the whole the best 
in the land. He introduced Western 
medicine and so far has led in the 
creation of the modern medical pro- 
fession. He has introduced new trees 
and new crops. He has been prominent 
in famine relief and has led the way in 
making it more scientific. In other and 
numerous ways he has been the pioneer 
of Western culture. This has given the 
church a hold on the nation which it 
would not otherwise have had. 

Owing partly to the missionary’s 
pioneer activities, Christians occupy a 
place of influence in the New China 
quite out of proportion to their numer- 
ical strength. Graduates of mission 
schools form a large proportion of 
those who have received an efficient 
training in the new learning, and are 
hence influential as officials and teachers. 
The prominence of St. John’s men alone 
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is one of the outstanding features of 
the new age. Many of the leaders of 
the extreme wing of the reform party 
at Nanking, Peking, and in the prov- 
inces, including of course Sun Yat Sen 
himself, are products of mission schools 
and are either Christians or are favor- 
able to Christianity. Many of the more 
conservative wing that surrounded Yuan 
are likewise products of missionary 
education. The prominence of all these 
has had no small part in obtaining the 
favorable hearing which the New China 
has given Christianity. 

Moreover, there has been a real moral 
awakening. The humiliation of China’s 
impotence among the Powers has burned 
deep into the hearts of the thoughtful. 
The newly awakened patriotism has 
led to some earnest heart-searchings. 
Opium has been grappled with and all 
but conquered. The moral delin- 
quencies of the nation are being dragged 
forth and piloried. The teachings of all 
China’s great sages have trained her to 
see that sin leads to national disintegra- 
tion and that true prosperity-can follow 
only righteousness. A Chinese scholar 
of the old school who was not a Christian 
was asked not many years ago what he 
felt to be the greatest need of his nation. 
He responded very earnestly with the 
two words, “Tao, Teh,” which can 
perhaps be roughly translated as “right- 
eousness.” And the thoughtful Chinese 
has appreciated the strength of the 
chains which have bound the nation to 
its vices. The magnitude of the social 
evil, the official dishonesty, the lack of 
persistence of would-be reforiners, have 
all appalled him. He has recognized 
the greatness of the moral task before 
China; he has felt the two natures 


struggling within her; and consciously 
or unconsciously he has sought for her 
and for himself a source of strength. 
The older faiths are declining in popu- 
larity. They are associated with that 
past from which China is so zealously 
wishing to cut herself free. It is true 
that they are still strong and that 
earnest men, deploring the disintegration 
in morals which is likely to accompany 
any great social change, and frightened 
by the departure from the old customs, 
have galvanized them into a semblance 
of renewed life. The official sacrifices 
to heaven, to Confucius, and to the god 
of war have been reinstituted, for 
example, and here and there temples are 
being repaired; but this is chiefly the 
result of the action of a few alarmed 
conservatives and has no popular enthu- 
siasm back of it. It is not strange that 
under these conditions thoughtful men 
should turn to Christianity to ask 
whether or not it has within it the power 
which can rid China of her sins, whether 
there is in the Christian church a 
dynamic which will give faith, courage, 
hope, and character to the New China 
and to its leaders. This explains in 
part the turning of many of the more 
thoughtful to the Christian Bible, and 
the large attendance at evangelistic 
meetings where the Christian message 
has been presented from this angle. 

All of these elements in the popularity 
of Christianity are from their very 
nature relatively transient. No one 
can, of course, fix definitely a time at 
which they will cease to operate, but it 
seems fairly certain that that time will 
come. The transition of China will be 
accomplished sooner or later. Some 
time China will have ceased to go to 
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school to the West. She will have 
adopted what she feels she needs. She 
will become industrialized in occidental 
fashion. She will have reorganized her 
schools, her laws, her army, and navy, 
or will have had them reorganized for 
her. She will reach the stage where the 
new culture will have been firmly 
established and she will no longer need 
to sit as a learner at the feet of the West. 
The process may take longer than it took 
in Japan, but we have all recognized that 
it will some time be completed. Chris- 
tianity will then cease to appeal as a part 
of that Western culture which China now 
so much desires to acquire. 

Then, too, the missionary’s promi- 
nence as a pioneer of Western culture will 
some time have an end. Eventually 
government and private schools will 
equal and possibly surpass missionary 
schools in efficiency. They will certainly 
have far greater funds behind them and 
will attract more students. Professional 
education will be too expensive for 
foreign missionary funds, and unless the 
Chinese church undertakes it on a larger 
scale than it now seems to give promise 
of doing, the future professional men 
of China will be trained in other than 
Christian schools. Christian institu- 
tions if rightly planned may hope to do 
permanently much of the secondary and 
college education and to be a useful 
adjunct of the government system, but 
they can scarcely hope to retain the 
predominant place they have so far 
held. Public sanitation, famine relief 
and prevention, and all charities will 
more and more pass out of the control 
of the church into the hands of the state. 
That at least is the tendency all through 
the modern world. 
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Furthermore, the moral awakening 
cannot but be transient, although its 
fruits both good and bad will long be 
with us. The slightest study of social 
psychology will show the impossibility 
of a nation or any large section of it long 
staying at the emotional pitch which is 
the companion of a moral revival. 
China will either relapse into her old 
ways or she will rest for a time after the 
exertion of reform. Such apathy follows 
all periods of unusual social exertion 
whether moral, military, or political. 
The new age may indeed even end in 
materialism. Should China, as seems 
likely, successfully reorganize herself, 
should she become: an independent, 
industrialized state, given to armaments, 
factories, foreign trade, and to all the 
allurements of an age which has lost 
its head in the mad rush for the wealth 
which modern inventions have made. 
possible, she may become a great 
materialistic power, a Tyre and Sidon, 
or a Carthage, and fail to make any 
lasting spiritual contribution to man- 
kind. 

The old faiths of China will not yield 
without a struggle. They are still 
deeply intrenched. The family life of 
China which is so outstanding a feature, 
especially of rural life, centers so 
largely around ancestor-worship and 
the ancestral hall; the temple has so 
important a place economically, socially, 
and politically in the village life, that 
one cannot expect the non-Christian 
customs and institutions to be aban- 
doned suddenly. The change involves 
altering the very warp and woof of the 
social and even the economic and politi- 
cal side of Chinese life. The old religions 
will probably long persist, particularly in 
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the country. That at least was che ex- 
perience of the church in Rome and in 
Northern Europe, as the etymology of 
the words “pagan” and “heathen”’ still 
reminds us. The new patriotism may 
turn to the native faiths as being Chinese 
and look askance at Christianity as 
foreign. Unless the church can make 
itself Chinese in leadership and thought 
during its years of opportunity, a genera- 
tion hence it may find itself struggling 
under the odium of being non-Chinese 
and hence anathema. 

-There are, however, some permanent 
elements in the opportunity, some 
elements which if rightly strengthened 
augur well for the future. In the first 
place, the social message of Christianity 
is strikingly in accord with the best of 
Chinese tradition. The church of today 
is increasingly emphasizing that part 
of its message which has to do with 
transforming this world into the King- 
dom of God. That has been part of 
its reaction to the new society which is 
the product of the industrial revolution. 
Christians are today attacking sin by 
trying to abolish poverty, ignorance, 
and disease. They see a new Jerusalem 
coming down from heaven among men 
without the necessity of waiting for 
translation to the heavenly city. Pur- 
suant to this conception missionaries are 
emphasizing in China education, medical 
work, famine relief, and help for the 
unfortunate members of society. In all 
this they meet with a hearty response, 
for the Confucian school that has so 
dominated Chinese thought through 
the ages directs its energies largely 
toward making human society ideal. 
Its education was primarily designed 
to train scholar-officials who should give 


their lives in the service of the state. 
The state was held to exist for the 
welfare of the people, and its success 
was to be estimated by the degree in 
which that result was attained. The 
church and the Chinese scholar are on 
common ground in their ultimate social 
object, however widely they may differ 
as to details and methods. 

Moreover, the ethical precepts of 
Christianity awaken a hearty response 
in the Chinese at his best. His classics 
have trained him in moral principles 
of a very high type. The ideal society 
of which he dreams is to be realized, he 
believes, as a result of righteousness in 
ruler and in ruled. When once he 
understands them, he gives a cordial, 
although possibly a discouraged, assent 
to most of the ethical demands of the 
Christian message. There has seldom 
been a non-Christian people so well pre- 
pared by its past to accept the side of 
Christ’s teaching which has to do with 
the duty of mantoman. All who are at 
all familiar with the Confucian canon 
have been helped by its clear ethical in- 
sight and its insistence on individual 
and social morality. It is defective, 
especially in its reticence on the super- 
natural, a reticence which in the hands 
of many Chinese scholars has become 
full-fledged agnosticism. 

And yet the mystical element in 
Christianity does not find in China a 
soil entirely unprepared. There were 
germs of mysticism in Confucianism. 
Taoism has more of it, although today 
it is sadly decayed and perverted. In 
Buddhism at its best we find a highly 
developed mysticism which is a prepara- 
tion for much of the gospel of Christ. 
We have been reminded again in recent 
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years of the similarity of the message 
of esoteric Buddhism to that of Chris- 
tianity, a similarity which in many 
points is nearly an identity, so nearly so 
that some have seen in Mahayana 
Buddhism Christianity in disguise. The 
free use by Christian missionaries of 
religious terms coined by Buddhism is 
but one instance of the many ways in 
which it has been a preparer of the road. 
Even some of the crass superstitions of 
the Chinese have not been without value. 
What are they but gropings, blind and 
often perverted it is true, but still 
gropings, for the True Light ? 

Then there has been the great appeal 
that Christianity has always had, its 
fruits in character. Many Christian 
converts, it is true, have sadly failed 
to show to the world evidence of trans- 
formed lives, and missionaries have by 
no means been without blemish, but 
there are transformed lives, and many, 
many of them, which silence opposition 
and criticism. The tribute paid by 
non-Christian Chinese to the memory 
of Dr. Jackson, who lost his life in 
Manchuria fighting the plague, is but 
one of the instances of the profound 
impression made by lives which are the 
products of Christian faith. There are 
few if any Christian communities in 
China where there are not to be found 
Chinese who can be pointed to as living 
examples of the power that is in Christ, 
and there are some such Christian 
Chinese who are national figures. It is 
such living epistles that have furnished 
in all ages and in all countries the 
greatest evidence and the most forceful 
appeal in behalf of Christianity. While 
the church retains a sufficient grip on 
the living God to enable it to present 


to each generation such evidences of 
unique power it will continue to be a 
force in national life. 

What must the church do if it is to 
insure the permanence and the growing 
influence of its power in China? First 
of all, as we have been so often and so 
forcibly reminded, it must take advan- 
tage of the opportunity that it now has. 
Before the transient elements in its 
popularity have disappeared, it must 
make a mighty effort in behalf of China. 
The very nature of the causes that have 
given us this opportunity forbid us to 
expect that they will ever operate again. 
Only once in long centuries does an 
alien civilization come to a nation with 
the appeal with which occidental civiliza- 
tion has come to China. As far as one 
can see, there will never be another time 
when the world will be Europeanized 
as it is being today. Never again may 
Christendom present so forcibly a culture 
for world acceptance. The church has 
not faced so great an opportunity since 
the time when it stood to the peoples of 
Northern Europe as the exponent and 
the vehicle of the coveted culture of 
the ancient world. Should we of the 
Western church fail in this crisis, no 
future generation may have the oppor- 
tunity to retrieve our neglect. We 
must give to the missionary forces and 
to the church in China all the reinforce- 
ments and aid of which our resources 
are capable. 

In doing this, we must take advantage 
of the permanent elements in the appeal 
of Christianity to the Chinese mind. 
We must continue to stress the social 
message of the church. We must give 
practical evidence in support of our 
claim that our faith has within it a 
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force which will regenerate China col- 
lectively and socially as well as individu- 
ally. Education, medical work, social 
service in the cities and the country 
must continue to be developed. 

We must, in addition, continue to 
dwell upon the ethical note. If the 
church were ever to subordinate its 
moral message to the discussion of ritual 
or dogma or forms of organization, . its 
progress in China would be seriously 
threatened. The Chinese have been 
trained to judge the tree by its fruits, 
and if the church should ever confine 
its loyalty to its Lord to lip service, to 
the saying of creeds, and to outward 
form, and should neglect to do the 
things that he commands, its days of 
influence in China will be numbered. 

Furthermore, if the church is to 
appeal to the thinking men of China, 
it must see that intellectually it presents 
its message in a way which will appeal 
to the modern mind as being rational. 
The mass of the people are yet uncritical 
intellectually and probably will be for 
some time to come. The trained minds 
of China, however, are by tradition 
agnostic in tendency. They give their 
attention to the scientific side of Western 
learning, to engineering, economics, his- 
tory, government, and diplomacy. In 
contrast with the mystical Indian they 
are practical. They will insist that 
Christian truth as it is presented shall 
stand the test of modern science, that 
it be rational. They are already, as an 
interesting investigation of a few years 
ago showed, reading translations of 
Western books which prepare them to 
be critical of Christian theology. Mis- 
sionaries and Chinese workers must 
avail themselves of all the new light 


which’ the scientific, historical, and 
philosophical progress of the past century 
has shed on Christian truth if they are 
to present their message in an intellectual 
garb which will not seem to the newer 
Chinese student to be inconsistent with 
what he is learning in the schools. It 
follows that while there is still a large 
place among the uneducated for a 
consecrated ministry, Chinese and for- 
eign, which has not had much formal 
education, there is increasing need for 
a ministry, equally consecrated, but 
possessed of the best training that 
modern schools can give, a ministry 
which, speaking from the vantage-point 
of full membership in the new age, can 
interpret to China the message of Christ 
in terms which will be consistent with 
its best thought. 

Then the church must as rapidly as 
possible adapt itself to the new national- 
ism of China. The Chinese are becom- 
ing intensely patriotic and nationally 
self-conscious. If the church should 
continue to appeal to Chinese as some- 
thing foreign, it is lost as far as any 
large influence on the nation is con- 
cerned. The leadership must increas- 
ingly be intrusted to the Chinese, and 
men must be developed to assume that 
leadership. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association owes at least part of its 
remarkable success to the fact that it has 
so identified itself with the Chinese and 
has so nearly turned over the control 
of its organization to the Chinese. The 
problem is not as simple as it seems. 
It involves thorny questions of adequate 
salaries for the Chinese staff, of self- 
support, and of the control of funds 
raised abroad. But it must in some 
way be solved. 
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The church must as rapidly as 
possible make itself Chinese in thought 
and form as well as in leadership. Again 
we speak the words glibly and realize 
in general the truth of the principle, but 
the details baffle us. Will the time 
ever come when the church can take 
over and give Christian meaning to the 
great Chinese holidays, to the Ch’ing 
Ming festival, for instance, as it has to 
some of the great pre-Christian holidays 
of the Occident? Will it be able to 
utilize the best of the Chinese classics 
in its services and teachings, giving them 
an honorable place as scriptures whose 
deeper longings our Lord came to fulfil, 
scriptures which in a sense point the 
way to him? The foreign element 
cannot be eliminated. It has not been 
in the West, nor from Buddhism in 
China, but the apostles and prophets 
can and should be made to speak good 
Chinese as they have good English and 
good German. Christianity can become 
so identified with the life of China that 
its foreign origin will never discredit 
it with the patriotic. 

Then the church must achieve greater 
unity. The past few years have brought 
progress, but there are still waste of 
energy and lack of efficiency wrought 
by divisions and needless duplications 
of effort. It is possible too that the 
awakened nationalism may demand a 
more nearly unified national church. 


A divided church may save China, but 
it cannot do it as quickly or as effectively 
as though it were united. It can never 
bring to China the vision of Christ in 
his fulness. 

Above all, however, the church must 
continue to conserve its life-giving faith, 
that dynamic so difficult to define 
accurately and yet the greatest fact 
which justifies its existence. If char- 
acter continues to be transformed, if the 
morally weak are made strong, if the 
chains of appetite and passion continue 
to be broken, if characters are builded 
in the church into a strength and a 
beauty not known elsewhere, if froin 
the church as a fountainhead of inspira- 
tion there continue to spring new move- 
ments for social regeneration, Christian- 
ity will continue to increase as a power 
which makes for righteousness. If the 
church can rightly interpret its great 
Master and can be true in heart and 
mind and life to him, it will be increas- 
ingly a source of power. Have we of 
the West come nearly enough to the 
perfect stature of the manhood of Christ 
to transmit his spirit and his power to 
our great neighbor? The question is 
one of the mighty challenges which is 
assaulting the ears of the church of 
today. We are being weighed in the 
balances, and future generations alone 
can tell whether we are to be found 
wanting. 
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CONCERNING IMMORTALITY 


RUFUS M. JONES, LITT.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


We have heard very much of the prob- 
lems concerning prayer during these 
years—how long they seem!—since the 
war broke in upon our old arrangements, 
and another problem has become per- 
haps still more pressing—that of im- 
mortality. 

The awed spirit holds its breath 
Blown over by a wind of death. 

We have been living face to face with 
staggering conditions, and we have been 
closer neighbors to death than has ever 
been the case before since there were 
men. We have been forced to ask over 
again the immemorial questions of the 
human race and more urgently than ever 
before the question which sooner or later 
every man asks of himself, “Do my loved 
and lost still live in another spheré; shall 
we find each other again, and will there be 
a real fulfilment and consummation of 
‘this incomplete and fragmentary earthly 
career?’’? No absolute answer can yet 
be given to that palpitating human ques- 
tion, though some genuine illumination 
relieves the otherwise appalling darkness. 
For many—in fact, for multitudes—the 
Easter message of the-gospel is all that 
is needed. It is a pillar of hope and a 
ground of faith. It closes the issue and 
settles all doubt. 

But ina world which has proved to 
be in the main rationally ordered and 
marvelously susceptible to scientific 
treatment, we should expect to find in 
the natural order of things some sort of 
rational evidence that the highest moral 


and spiritual values oi life are conserved. 
Those of us who have been accustomed 
to knock at the doors of the universe for 
answers to our earnest questions can 
hardly help expecting nature to respond 
in some adequate way to this most urgent 
quest of ours. It is the rational quest 
of which I propose saying a few words. 
There have been in the past, and there 
still are, two quite different ways of 
approaching the question of survival on 
rational grounds. We can pursue the 
method which is usually called empirical, 
or we can follow out the implications of 
the ethical life. The first method deals 
with the observable facts on which belief 
in survival rests. In the primitive and 
rudimentary stage of the race dream 
experiences had important influence on 
the formation of man’s ideas about the 
unseen world. In his sleep he saw 
again those who had vanished from his 
sight. His dead father appeared to him, 
talked with him, and even joined him 
in the chase. It was, however, a world 
quite different from the world of his 
waking senses. It was not a world 
which he could show to his neighbor, nor 
did it have the same rigid, solid, veri- 
fiable characteristics as did his outer 
world. It was a ghostly world with 
shadelike inhabitants. It was not a 
radiant and sunlit realm; it was dull and 
unlovely. But in any case most races 
reacting on dreams, and probably on 
even more impressive psychic experi- 
ences, arrived at a settled conviction 
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that life of some sort went on in some 
kind of other world. The mythologies 
of the poetic races are full of pictures 
and stories expanded out of racial 
experiences. These psychic experiences 
have continued through all human his- 
tory, and a large body of facts has slowly 
accumulated. In recent years the auto- 
matic writing and the automatic speak- 
ing of psychically endowed persons have 
furnished a mass of interesting material 
which can be dealt with systematically 
and scientifically. 

It is too soon, however, to build any 
definite hopes on this empirical evidence. 
There can be no question that some of 
the reports which come from these 
“sensitives”’—these psychically endowed 
persons—appear, to an unskeptically 
minded reader of them, to be real com- 
munications from real persons in another 
world or, at least, in another part of our 
world. This is nevertheless a hasty con- 
clusion. It may be true, but it is not 
the only possible conclusion that can be 
drawn from the facts. It is a mistake 
at this stage of our knowledge to talk 
of “scientific” evidence of survival. All 
we are warranted in saying is that there 
are many cumulative facts which may 
eventually furnish solid empirical evi- 
dence that what we call death does not 
end personal life. But at its best the 
empirical approach seems to me an 
unsatisfactory way to deal with this 
problem. I should feel the same way 
about empirical tests of prayer. They 
do not meet the case. The real issue 
reaches deeper. We shall, of course, 
welcome everything which adds to our 
assurance, but I, for one, prefer to rest 
my faith on other grounds than these 
empirical ones. 


Far back in the history of the race 
prophets appeared who inaugurated a 
new way of solving human problems. 
They discovered that man’s life is vastly 
greater and richer than he usually knows. 
There is something in him which he can- 
not explain nor account for, something 
which overflows and transcends his 
practical, utilitarian needs and require- 
ments. He feels himself allied with a 
greater than himself, and his thoughts 
range beyond all finite margins. Eter- 
nity seems to belong to his nature. He 
cannot adjust himself to limits either 
of time or of space. These prophets of 
the soul’s deeper nature, especially those 
in Greece, Socrates and Plato for in- 
stance, insisted that there must be a 
world of transcending reality which fits 
this depth of life in us. The moral and 
spiritual nature of man is itself prophetic 
of a larger realm of life which corresponds 
with this inexhaustible creative inner 
life. With this moral insight, immor- 
tality took on new meaning and new 
value. The life after death was no 
longer thought of as a dim, shadowy, 
ghostlike thing, to be dreaded rather 
than desired. It was now thought of as 
the real life for which this life was only 
a preparatory stage. Steadily this view 
of the great ethical prophets has gained 
its place in the thought of men, and the 
mythology based on dreams and psychi- 
cal experiences has in measure lost its 
hold on those who think deeply. 

It seems impossible to consider life— 
life in its highest ranges in the form of 
ethical and spiritual personality—as a 
rational and significant affair unless it is 
an endlessly unfolding thing which con- 
serves its gains and carries them cumu- 
latively forward to ever-increasing issues. 
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A universe which squanders persons, who 
have hopes and faiths and aspirations like 
ours, as it squanders its midges and its 
sea-spawn cannot be an ethical universe, 
whatever else it may be. It must have 
some larger sphere for us, it must guard 
this most precious thing for which the 
rest of the universe seems to be made. 
The answer to the question rests in the 
last resort on a still deeper question. Is 
there a Person or a Superperson at the 
heart of things, who really cares, who is 
pledged to make the universe come out 
right, who wills forevermore the triumph 
of goodness—in short, who guards and 
guarantees the rationality and moral sig- 
nificance of the universe? If there is 
such a Person, immortality seems to me 
assured. If there is not—well, then the 
whole stupendous pile of atoms is “an 
insane sandheap.” ‘That way madness 
lies. It simply is not thinkable. 

But from the nature of the case these 
supreme truths of our spiritual life and 
of our deeper universe cannot be proved 


as we prove the facts of sense or the 
mathematical relations of space. The 
moral and spiritual person must always 
go out to his life-issues as Abraham went 
out from Ur of the Chaldees, without 
“knowing” whither he is going. The 
moral discipline, the spiritual training 
of the soul, seems to demand venture, 
risk, the will to obey the lead of vision, 
faith in the prophetic nature of the inner 
self, confidence in “the soul’s invincible 
surmise.” I, for one, prefer the venture 
to empirical certainty. I should rather 
risk my soul on my inner faith than to 
have the kind of proof of survival that 
is available. What we have is so great, 
so precious, so loaded with prophecy of 
fulfilment, that I am ready to join the 
father of those who live by faith and to 
swing out on that last momentous voy- 
age, not knowing altogether whither I 
am going, but sure of God and con- 
vinced that— 
What is excellent, as God lives, 
Is permanent. 


RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


IV. RATIONALISM (Concluded) 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


2. The Principles and Dogmas 
of Rationalism 
The vast range of the rationalistic 
movement and the great number of the 
works of its noted representatives have 


given rationalism an exceedingly respect- 
able place in the constitution of the 
modern Protestant religious mind. We 
shall now attempt to present an analysis 
and brief exposition of its fundamental 
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views by reviewing the positions of some 
of its representative thinkers. 

We shall consider first the Socinians. 
Laelius and Faustus Socinus, uncle and 
nephew, came directly under the influ- 
ence of Calvin, the first of the two being 
an intimate friend of the great theo- 
logian. Intellectually they were of the 
same type as he, as keen and relentless in 
their logic. They followed him in his 
idea of a revelation of God given to the 
reason of man through nature and also 
in his rational demonstration of the 
authority of Scripture, but significantly 
passed by that “secret testimony of the 
Spirit” to which he finally appealed. 
Like him, they viewed the Scriptures 
as a divinely given lawbook, but, unlike 
him, they distinguished thoroughly the 
New Testament from the Old Testa- 
ment as the authority for Christian 
doctrine and, unlike him again, they 
found no place in the Scriptures for the 
great pillars of orthodox theology, the 
Trinity, the absolute deity of Christ, 
original sin, bondage of the will, 
foreordination, or atonement by penal 
substitution. To them the Christian 
religion was “the way of attaining to 
eternal life,” that is, “the method of 
serving God which he has himself deliv- 
ered. through Jesus Christ.” In short, 
Christianity was the revelation of the 
supreme law of life by obeying which 
men should be saved, a system of 
morality. The significant thing in 
Socinianism was not, however, the 
specific doctrines they held, but the 
ultimate basis for believing these 
doctrines. This, in short, they called 
“right reason.” They said, “With- 
out it we could neither perceive with 
certainty the authority of the sacred 


writings, understand their contents, dis- 
criminate one thing from another, nor 
apply them to any practical purpose.” 
Nothing was to be received “which 
is repugnant to the written word of 
God, or to sound reason.” In the 
end, the Scriptures are to be believed 
because of their rationality. It 
mattered little, then, what particular 
doctrines they accepted or rejected, and 
it mattered little that their exegesis was 
often more accurate than the orthodox 
exegesis or that sometimes it was warped 
by their preferences, so long as the 
determinative factor in all religion was 
just this: that which it is rational to 
believe. Christianity was true because 
it was rational. Its teachings com- 
mended themselves to the human judg- 
ment and produced the “proper effects,” 
that is, “‘a suitable and exemplary con- 
duct.” Christianity was practically a 
system of morality based on right 
reason. 

The Socinians might be put down by 
force, but the leaven was working. 
When Hugo Grotius, the great Dutch 
jurist, attempted to vindicate the Protes- 
tant view of the atonement against them, 
he failed to hold to the strict orthodox 
teaching and himself fell back on a sys- 
tem of natural human law found in the 
laws of nations; he made that the basis 
of a theory of atonement, which he repre- 
sented as a manifestation of rectoral 
or governmental justice, that is, such a 
kind of justice as appeals to the moral 
reason of humanity. Almost a genera- 
tion before him, James Arminius, the 
famous theologian of Amsterdam, made 
his plea for a milder view of predestina- 
tion in order to secure recognition of the 
worth of the human will and its freedom. 
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The spirit was infectious. Other Dutch 
thinkers sought to mediate between 
opposing schools of theology by seeking 
to formulate the views held by Chris- 
tians in common as the essential Chris- 
tian doctrines, all else being secondary. 
But how was this to be settled unless 
by the judgment of man? And this 
amounted to only an inkling of what 
was coming. Orthodoxy soon found 
itself fighting for its life, not against 
protests here or there, but against a 
great body of thought that seemed, at 
least, to be scientifically and _philo- 
sophically grounded. 

There were two great parallel move- 
ments of thought that held the attention 
of Europe for the greater part of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The one was inaugurated in England 
by Bacon and Locke and culminated in 
the philosophic skepticism of Hume, 
on the one hand, and the philosophic 
faith of Butler on the other hand. The 
other movement was inaugurated on the 
Continent by Descartes and, passing 
through the crucible of Kant’s Critique, 
issued in the Hegelian logic. The one 
was animated by the spirit of critical in- 
quiry, the other by the spirit of specu- 
lation. Both were grounded in the 
Protestant confidence in the power of 
the human mind to know reality. 

Bacon and Locke were most deeply 
concerned with moral and _ religious 
aims, and attempted the discovery of the 
relations between God, man, and nature, 
in order to the fulfilment of the duties 
of life. With this end in view both 
sought to formulate a method of knowl- 
edge—the one by allowing external 
nature to speak to the human mind 
through her facts independently of all 


philosophical presuppositions or personal 
preferences, the other by a similar obser- 
vation of the facts of inner experience. 
Both inaugurated movements that have 
continued to the present, and both 
arrived at a natural theology and sought 
to retain their traditional respect for 
revealed Christianity by maintaining a 
distinction between natural theology and 
supernatural theology, or revelation. 
But the followers of both carried their 


principles to conclusions that would 


have alarmed them. Men ever seek a 
unitary foundation for their faith and 
choose that which impresses them the 
most. 

The great achievements of Sir Isaac 
Newton in his scientific study of the laws 
of nature gave an immense impetus to 
the desire to wrest from the objective 
universe a disclosure of the character of 
that Being from whose hand she came 
and of the relation in which he has 
willed that man should stand to himself. 
Such a doctrine would constitute a reli- 
gion trustworthy, dignified, and per- 
manent, in contrast with the vagaries, 
superstitions, and absurdities so char- 
acteristic of traditional faiths. Such a 
religion could not be dependent on those 
external and extraordinary occurrences 
which men call miracles or special revela- 
tions, or, if men still held to such special 
revelations, these must be brought into 
conformity with nature’s universal 
“revelation.” This religion of nature 
comes to noble utterance in Addison’s 
great hymn, the first and last stanzas 
of which are here quoted: 

The spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
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In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 


Locke made out by his method of 
psychical introspection that the whole 
body of our knowledge arises from sensa- 
tion and reflection and by the combina- 
tions we make of the ideas received 
in this way, and that it is not in any 
degree dependent on the falsely imag- 
ined “innate ideas” that are not sub- 
ject to test or proof. The result is, on 
the one hand, the dependence of the 
mind for its ideas of God upon the im- 
pressions which the external world makes 
on our senses, and, on the other hand, 
a logical repudiation of miracles and 
reputed special revelations. The canons 
of the rational intelligence again become 
the touchstone of all professed revela- 
tions. Like Bacon, he sought to guard 
his followers against a rejection of Chris- 
tianity by distinguishing between reason 
and faith. The former gives rational, 
fundamental truths: the latter supplies 
superrational truths to be received by 
faith. He regarded Christianity as em- 
bracing truths of the latter kind and 
wrote a work entitled The Reasonableness 
of Christianity as Delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, but his “Christianity” was an 
original, simple, rational faith whose 
revelations stood the test of reason. I 
quote his own words setting forth his 
views of the relation of this revelation 
to reason: 

Reason is natural revelation, whereby 
the eternal Father of light and Fountain of 
all knowledge communicates to all mankind 
that portion of truth which he has laid 
within reach of their natural faculties; 
revelation is natural reason enlarged by a 


new set of discoveries communicated by 
God immediately, which reason vouches 
the truth of, by the testimony and proofs it 
gives that they come from God. 

The principles of Bacon and Locke 
carried the majority of religious thinkers 
along with them. But a cleavage soon 
appeared. On the one side were those 
who sought to carry these principles to 
the logical conclusion by a rejection of 
all special revelation, and on the other 
side were those whose affection for the 
traditional faith led them to try to 
maintain, with Bacon and Locke, a 
faith in special revelation as seen in 
certain Christian doctrines. Both be- 
lieved in the primacy of natural the- 
ology or rational religion, and both, for 
a time at least, claimed to be a Chris- 
tian; but they differed as to the quantum 
of doctrine that is to be regarded as 
fundamentally Christian. The one side 
naturally attacked the miracles and the 
other side defended them as the strong- 
hold of orthodoxy. The story of the 
progress of the criticism of the Christian 
Scripture need not delay us here. The 
stress of controversy drove the first 
class (who came to be known as Deists) 
toward a rejection of all belief in a reli- 
gion of fellowship with God, while it 
drove the others to acknowledge, as 
Butler did, that Christianity is “a repub- 
lication of the religion of mature,” 
necessitated through the darkness caused 
by sin, plus certain other doctrines 
which were necessary in order to meet 
the needs of sinners. Both were ration- 
alists at heart. 

The parallel movement on the Conti- 
nent began with Descartes’ Cogito, ergo 
sum. Proceeding by eliminating, first 
of all, everything that could be doubted, 
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he found at last a limit to the possibility 
of doubt in the very laws of thought. 
Then he proceeded to find in thought the 
determination of the laws of real exist- 
ence. That which is necessary to 
thought necessarily zs. Arguing from 
the necessary connection between cause 
and effect, he posited God as the ulti- 
mate and only real cause or substance. 
From this substance flow the secondary 
substances of mind and body or thought 
and matter, whose phenomena corre- 
spond to each other. This makes our 
knowledge real. Spinoza carried Des- 
cartes’ position farther and by the same 
necessity of thought predicated the one 
only, infinite, self-existent substance, 
which is God. By immanent necessity 
it expresses itself in two secondary sub- 
stances, thought and extension, which 
are only two out of the infinite number 
of the divine attributes. Finite things 
are only temporary modes of the divine 
self-expression, and by the same neces- 
sity by which they flow from God they 
return to God again. The whole world 
becomes the expression of the divine 
perfection or goodness. When Hegel at 
a much later date sought to unfold a 
philosophy of religion, of history, and 
of all existence by the immanent neces- 
sity of thought, he was repeating 
Spinoza’s achievement, though in a 
differe..t way. He was developing the 
premises of rationalism to their inevit- 
able conclusion. The whole of religion 
is dominated by the authority of the 
Idea. The Christian verities are trans- 
muted into a system of logical concepts 
evolved by the inner necessity of 
thought. 

Between these two great thinkers 
there occurred a large number of less 


pretentious efforts to reduce the truths 
of the Christian religion to the terms of 
clear thinking. It was hoped to vindi- 
cate belief in the chief Christian doc- 
trines by expounding them in the terms 
of the popular philosophy. It was the 
age of the Enlightenment. Clearness is 
the test and certificate of truth. Ob- 
scurity, confusion, is falsehood or error. 
All in Christianity that did not corre- 
spond with the current doctrine of the 
world was explained away or regarded as 
not essentially Christian. The Scrip- 
tures were subjected to a criticism like 
that which was in vogue in England. 
Revelation was identical in its essence 
with the impartation of true knowledge. 
The language of Lessing in his Education 
of the Human Race is pertinent here: 

That which is education as respects the 
individual is revelation as respects the 
race. Education is revelation imparted 
to the individual and revelation is educa- 
tion which has been and is still being 
imparted to the human race. Education 
gives the man nothing which he could not 
also have of himself; only it gives more 
quickly and more easily that which he could 
have of himself. Similarly, revelation gives 
the human race nothing whereunto human 
reason, if left to itself, could not also attain, 
but gave and gives to it the most important 
of these things, only earlier. 

The rationalism of the Continent 
agreed with the rationalism of England 
in reducing the essential doctrines of 
Christianity to the outlines of a “natural 
religion” or “rational theology.” As 
the Deists of England made Christianity 
equivalent to a belief in the existence of 
a supreme rational Being whose will 
man must obey, the terms of a moral 
law in accord with “nature,” with its 
rewards and punishments, and the 
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certainty of a future life, so Kant enunci- 
ated for Continental rationalism the 
doctrines of essential religion (Chris- 


tianity) to which all other doctrines. 


of religion are reducible. They are the 
three great postulates of the practical 
reason—God, freedom, and immortality. 
Briefly, then, the position of modern 
Christian rationalism may be stated as 
follows: It is built upon the foundations 
of the orthodox Protestant apologetics. 
Christianity is to be believed because 
it is true. Its truth is its doctrines. 
Doctrines are products of thought. All 
true thinking corresponds with the laws 
of the universe, which have the same 
source. Those doctrines of religion are 
alone true that are consistent with the 
truths of reason or right thinking. The 
illogical is the false. True Christianity, 
then, is identical with a rational faith. 
All those features of traditional Christi- 
anity which conflict with nature’s laws 
are only adventitious and are to be set 
aside as nonessential. All the duties 
which a true Christianity enjoins are 
such duties as arise from a rational inter- 
pretation of man’s relation to the laws 
of nature which are the laws of God— 
Christianity is natural morality. The 
great edifice of traditional dogmas, sacra- 
ments, and institutions crumbles, and in- 
stead we have the simple faith that holds 
the existence of an infinite God, the eter- 
nal validity of the moral law, reward and 
punishment for obedience, and a life be- 
yond the grave where these are given. 


3. A Brief Estimate of Christian 
Rationalism 


We shall first estimate it in relation 
to the rival interpretations of Chris- 
tianity already expounded. As against 


Catholicism: While Catholicism is insti-- 


tutional, proclaims a universal external 
order, and rests its faith on official 
authority, rationalism is individualistic, 
tends to liberate men from institutional 
control, and is wanting in the power 
to create a firm bond of community life. 
While Catholicism, as respects its inner 
life, is emotional, loves the sensuous, the 
mysterious, and the symbolical, but is 
intellectually indifferent, rationalism is 
intellectual, plain, and matter-of-fact, 
and loves knowledge for its own sake. 
While the morality of Catholicism is 
ascetical, the morality of rationalism 
consists in loyalty to the dictates of the 
common conscience—the morality of 
“‘common-sense.”’ In short, while Cath- 
olic Christianity is a religion of devotion 
to visions of another world beyond the 
present, rationalistic Christianity is de- 
voted to the task of making the present 
world better. 

As against mysticism: While both 
mysticism and rationalism seek for the 
simple essence of the Christian faith and 
endeavor to eliminate all adventitious 
forms or foreign accretions from what- 
ever source, mysticism seeks its end in 
the realm of feeling, but rationalism in 
the realm of thought. Mysticism is 
receptive, almost passive, finds its good 
by the way of contemplation, and dis- 
covers the One and All by abandon- 
ment of the many; rationalism is in- 
tellectually active, inquisitive, analytical 
in temper, and finds the solution of its 
problems in a scientific study of the 
many. Mysticism is an aristocratic 
faith, while rationalism is, professedly 
at least, democratic. Mysticism tends 
toward a pessimistic view of the pros- 
pects of the human multitudes, rational- 
ism toward an optimistic view. 
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As against Protestantism: Ration- 
alism is Protestantism disrobed of its 
confidence in the accuracy of those 
marvelous traditions in which it trusted 
to have found its life. It is Protestant- 
ism shorn of its elaborate scheme of 
doctrines in exposition of a theory of 
divine government. It is Protestant 
intelligence, self-conscious, clear, and 
acute, disconnected with the yearning 
of Protestantism for a deeper sense of 
what it loved to call the grace of God 
and its sense of the value of a human 
soul. Itis Protestant doctrinalism with- 
out the Protestant devout feeling of 
being the subject of a divine revelation. 
At the same time rationalism is Protes- 
tantism become intensely conscientious 
as respects its intellectual processes, 
made more sympathetic toward all 
seekers of truth, and made more fully 
aware that the world in which it lives 
here and now is a well-ordered and 
beneficent world. It is Protestantism 
freed from that dread of science which 
was the baneful inheritance received 
from Catholicism. 

In the next place, rationalism is to be 
judged in its own right apart from these 
other types of professed Christianity. A 
few suggestions only can be offered in 
this article. Rationalism has the merit 


of insisting that the universe is a unit— 
this world and the next, earth and 
heaven, are inseparable and are governed 
by the same laws. The truly moral life 
is truly natural to man, and the most 
truly natural is the only supernatural. 
The whole universe is as sacred as any 
part of it. Religion and morality are 
ultimately one. The universe is a field 
of moral discipline and science is a 
product of the moral imperative. If 
Christianity is true, it must be true to 
the universe. 

But rationalism as a type of Christian 
theory is dependent on those historical 
forms of Christianity which it criticizes. 
It is critical rather than creative. It 
bases its interpretation of Christianity 
on assumptions derived from speculation 
and not from the Christian traditions. 
Hence these traditions are a problem 
rather than a source of comfort. Ra- 
tionalism is accurate in aim, but is cold 
and forbidding to the tempted and 
tried. It may be free from hallucina- 
tions, but it lacks inspiration. It may 
be free from fanaticism, but it is lacking 
in the spirit of religious enterprise. 
While it seeks to satisfy the demands 
of intelligence it cannot arouse deep 
emotion or enthusiasm in the masses. 
It is ultimately aristocratic. 
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PREACHER AND DEMOCRACY 


REV. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


We hear much about democracy in these days, and we may well hear more. How 
does it concern the preacher? If we consider this relationship superficially, it may be 
simply a matter of rhetoric. If we consider it seriously, such a relationship is among 
the most vital conditions under which the preacher works. 


De Tocqueville, that keenest of all 
critics of American life, gives expression 
to the thought that in a democracy 
religion must have far more influence 
over the people than in countries under 
monarchical rule; for, he asks, having 
no ruler on whom they may ultimately 
depend, where shall they find any 
dependence at all if they depend not 
on the Deity? Wiser, truer words 
were never spoken. Democracy may 
be said to be the ultimate test of man’s 
religious consciousness. If of our own 
free choice we enthrone God, superior 
to our freedom and controlling our 
liberty, then the sense of God in the soul 
has conquered its last enemy. If in 
America, where everyone may do that 
which is right in his own eyes, we in 
our individual lives actually give su- 
preme authority to God; if without law, 
without state church, without external 
push of any sort, we shall yet enthrone 
the spiritual Being as above all else, then, 
truly, religion as such has stood the acid 
test. And no further proof is needed that 
man can survive without religion as little 
as he can survive without food and air. 

Somewhat of the same idea is sug- 
gested by Professor Peabody in that 
searching book of his, The Christian 
Life in the Modern World. He finds 


that in all ages there has been a tendency 
in organized religion always to justify, 
in practice and preaching, the existing 
state of society. The church and the 
priesthood are more ready to declare 
that the status quo is exactly “after 
the pattern shown in the mount” than 
to publish the free and untrammeled 
truth for the spiritual sustenance of 
men’s souls. The Vicar of Bray, with 
his “whatsoever King shall reign I'll 
still be Vicar of Bray, Sir,” is not a very 
greatly exaggerated type of the church 
when at low ebb. The temptation is 
very strong; the enemy pulling in this 
direction is sometimes irresistible. All 
of this leads Professor Peabody to ask 
if, after all, religion, at least in its 
organized form, is not just “the tran- 
scendental reflection of our existing 
social order.””’ We, in other words, 
wish to keep our life about as it is, and 
so we moralize it and cast over it the 
proclamation of God’s approval. So 
evil becomes incrusted and safe. 

Now, the one greatest foe to all of 
this, the chief enemy to the religious 
intrenchment of evil, is democracy. Its 
spirit of advance, its right of protest, 
its free speech, its emphasis on the 
individual, its aspiration that every 
man should stand at his true value— 
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these things make democracy to appear 
like the moving, stirring, living current 
in the stream which prevents the ice 
from imprisoning the water. Democ- 
racy never wishes things to remain just 
as they are. Even the party divisions 
and party control, as bad as they are, 
have this much to say for themselves— 
that they prevent at least about half 
of the people from thinking or saying 
that their souls are satisfied with the 
“transcendental reflection” of our pres- 
ent social condition! It might seem 
that the fact that a part of the people 
are always dissatisfied saves religion 
from the great danger that Professor 
Peabody points out. And the outlook 
is still more hopeful if we remember that 
though a part are always dissatisfied, 
yet, to use a paradox, they are content- 
edly dissatisfied. They are dissatisfied, 
as it were, by their own vote. And 
thus under the constant changes of 
democracy the true search for, and 
experience of, God continues. We have 
no “order” which is “in order” long 
enough to give us a_ transcendental 
reflection of itself as our religion. 

Now it may seem a far cry from this 
introduction to the simple matter of a 
minister in his parish. It may seem 
a very long deduction to say that these 
suggestions are part and parcel of the 
problems which face every preacher 
in parishes large or small. But the 
connection is close and our logic holds. 
The vast majority of problems in the 
work of the whole church and in the 
single parish are problems that center 
about the workings of the democratic 
principle. The minister of today who 
has not penetrated to the basis of the 
democratic idea cannot be either mod- 


erately contented in his personal expe- 
rience, nor moderately successful in his 
contribution to the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The very first question between a 
church and the minister is that of 
influence. There is a constant play 
for the balance of power. It is not 
always a conscious contest, but it is 
always there, always real. The church 
is human, the minister is human. But 
the minister professedly stands for the 
divine principle in life. Can he make 
that divine principle prevail as the 
constant, common, ever-present stand- 
ard in the church? That is the vital 
question. In former days he could 
impose this standard from above on the 
people. The monarchical ideal pre- 
vailed in government, and the people 
accepted it in religion and church. The 
word of priest or even of early Protestant 
preachers was a dictum of power. The 
language of Luther and Wesley is the 
language of men fresh from kings’ 
courts. The germ of democracy is 
there; that is their glory. But the 
practice of democracy as we know it, 
a thing known of the pew as well as 
of the pulpit, was not there. And the 
same thing is seen in our early New 
England theologians. By the power 
of a monarchical conception they estab- 
lished a sort of theocracy, which in some 
degree still exists. And, though we 
cannot dwell on the point, we cannot 
fail to see that their ideas of parish 
government were the most potent of 
all in the formation of our democracy. 
Their theocracy was passed on to the 
people and became democracy. 

Let us revert to our point, then. The 
question of chief importance in the 
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minister’s life today is, “Can I really 
influence toward God these people 
committed to me; can I really be a 
factor in their lives? Can I, almost 
unconsciously, change their lives from 
evil to good, from goodness to greater 
goodness? Can I gradually bend this 
tree, as old as it is, toward new and 
higher ideals? Can I be of efficient 
power in their lives and thoughts?” 
And from this the question goes on in 
other directions, all very practical. Can 
the minister, just one man, stand, year 
after year, above and against the lower 
ideals of the community as represented 
in the church? Will he change the 
church, or will the church change him ? 
Will he be able to hold up Christ’s ideals 
no matter whether few or many follow 
them; or will he finally come to tran- 
scendentalize the existing parish and 
community life, and preach that as the 
evident will and purpose of God? It 
is the question of influence. It is today 
fundamentally a question of democracy. 
Every minister who reads the papers 
can trace his own experience in the 
experience of America’s chief executive. 
Dissensions in the cabinet are dup- 
licated in the standing committee of 
every parish. Contests between the 
President and the House, even while 
both seem striving for the best interests 
of the nation, are the minister’s frequent 
and almost daily experience. Lack of 
lay leadership, again, is as evident in 
government as it is in churches, and 
vice versa. And all down the line of 
parish life the preacher must often 
appear to himself to be more like a 
president than a preacher. In a subur- 
ban church he often appears to be the 
president of a social club; in a country 


church, the president of a grange; in an 
institutional church, the president of a 
manufacturing plant or a corporation. 
Under all forms the presidential ideal 
is ready to swallow up the prophetic 
passion, until the minister is ready to 
cry out with new anguish and new 
meaning, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” 

But there is some hope if the minister 
will more truly define this word “influ- 
ence.” The trouble is that we have 
wanted to exert a monarchical type of 
influence, remembering the authority of 
an older day of preachers. We have 
wanted to say, “Thus saith the Lord,” 
and to hear the people immediately cry 
“Amen.” We have forgotten that as 
everything else has suffered the sea- 
change of democracy, so has the subtle 
matter of personal influence undergone 
a transformation. Of course, influence 
is still influence, but the method and 
form of that great thing are far other now 
than they used to be. Influence has 
become democratized; and the hope 
that is left to us is that to influence 
anyone today in any good direction is 
a far more fundamental, even though a 
harder, thing than in former days. The 
preacher who today gains any real 
sway over his people does it not by any 
fiat of divine or dogmatic power; he 
is influencing free wills, not obedient 
servants. If he wins any authority at 
all, it is won by the democratic principles 
of persuasion, basic truth, appeal to life 
and heart and reason. He must win 
it by sacrifice of his own patience and 
almost his own soul. He cannot com- 
mand from above; he must be admitted 
as a friend. His only arm of attack is 
the persuasiveness of the gospel rather 
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than its power, or rather its power 
clothed in the garments of persuasive- 
ness. His is the hard, democratic task 
of shining like a lighthouse, radiant for 
small schooner and ocean greyhound 
alike. His the democratic task of speak- 
ing truth so that the high-school boy 
will understand and the learned jurist 
be won likewise to free, self-chosen 
obedience. 

In winning his authority the parochial 
minister need not expect an easy time. 
After all, he must remember it is not 
authority but influence he wants. And 
he must remember that long before he 
came to his parish there was, and is, an 
influence of habit, of tradition, of social 
rating, or even of one man or a group 
of men, which was supreme. If the 
preacher is a true democrat, I believe 
that he will not directly attack such 
authority. His better way is to create 
in the parish a common, that is, a 
democratic, desire for greater ideals than 
this former influence or any wrong 
influence can supply. If he creates 
wants which he alone can supply, that 
is, which only Christ through him can 
supply, then the people will gradually 
and of their own accord turn to him 
to fulfil that need. And that is the 
crowning experience in a minister’s 
work! Blessed and never to be for- 
gotten! He has made the people choose 
the things of God of their own free will! 
He has been an influence among free 
souls in an age that calls itself demo- 
cratic and brooks no word of exterior 
command! 

In this path the preacher of today 
will meet democracy rampant. He will 
meet it in clothes of its own making, and 
he will meet it disguised, a wolf in sheep’s 
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clothing. He will meet the committee 
who will halt and balk and kill progress 
because they do not yet think “the 
people in the church are ready for it,” 
“they won’t support it.” Yet all the 
while he will know that the people 
will support it, for he has talked with 
them from house to house and the 
committee has not. Here is where the 
power of pastoral calling enters. Pas- 
toral calling, personal acquaintance with 
the people and their needs, is the holy 
democratic principle which will come 
to the preacher’s aid against the unholy 
democratic principle. If he has used 
it for high ends, it will come to his 
support when he seeks to make that 
high end the real law of his entire church. 
The man who neglects it has not 
penetrated to the democratic basis of 
influence. 

The minister will, to repeat, meet 
democracy in all guises and disguises. 
The only cure for wrong democracy is 
real democracy, and the only cure for 
too much of it is more of it. Let him 
proceed along that line in spite of all, 
and the end is sure. He will meet the 
“church boss’; but let him give the 
“church boss” his due, convert that 
sway to high purposes if he can, but 
if not, then create a conversion among 
the church’s ideals that will naturally 
unseat the “boss.” It is a hard task; 
but all tasks of a real Christian democ- 
racy are hard. Full success may not 
always be won; but entire successes 
are not frequent in a democracy. They 
can be very frequent, however, in the 
life of any minister whose democracy is 
unflinchingly guided, controlled, and 
softened by the democratic type of 
influence that Jesus showed us. I say 
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“softened,” for our constant danger is 
in making democracy as hard as any 
other kind of influence. 

Other true forms of democratic oppo- 
sition will meet the minister; the inertia 
of a large body of people, the difficulty 
of finding out what the people really 
can do or want to do, the uncertainty 
of a vote even after you have secured it 
(notice the Senate submarine vote in 
March on the Gore resolution!), and the 
practical changes of fact from day to 
day which render public opinion in the 
parish unstable—all of these are worthy 
and true displays of democracy. The 
minister can no more oppose them by 
dogmatic power than he can change 
the stars in their courses. His far more 
glorious and influential task is patiently 
to watch all these, but above all to 
pierce below them to the mind and heart 
of his people until they shall realize that 
in all changes, of fact, of possibilities, of 
parish opinion, he stands for one and 
only one thing, and that is the will of 
Christ for the community expressed 
through the church—the democracy 
of God. 

Oppositions to democracy falsely so- 
called will also meet him. Some of 
these we may hurriedly name. Some 
people will like him; some will dislike 
him. This latter choice is a free choice 
in a democracy, and it will hinder the 
preacher’s work undoubtedly. It is 
democracy in reaction instead of action; 
it is kicking instead of pulling. But the 
most un-Christian and undemocratic 
thing the minister can do is to kick back. 
He must as a true democrat give even 
kickers their right to kick. Many 
people, no, perhaps only a few, will feel 
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toward him as expressed in Wordsworth’s 
classic type: 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell. 
This is hard, but the minister of Christ 
must be as true a democrat as Mr. 
Lincoln was. Someone came to Mr. 
Lincoln one day and said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, Stanton says you are a fool.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “it must be 
so; Stanton is nearly always right.” 
That was not only Christian and 
democratic, it was the only path to 
peace for any man engaged in great 
undertakings. It was magnificent homi- 
letics! Just so must every minister 
bear the false attacks of an overdemo- 
cratic democracy. He must bear it when 
he finds that now and then the opposi- 
tion of parents lessens even his influence 
with the children. Here true love will 
win for him a way out. He must bear 
it when he sees it in his Sunday con- 
gregation. Everywhere he must bear 
it, that is all. And if it be really a part 
of the yoke of Christ he will find at last 
that the yoke is easy and the burden 
light. 

The hardest place in which the 
minister will meet modern democracy 
is in the appeal to individuals to accept 
personally the Christian standard of 
faith and living. In the eyes of young 
and old he will meet that look of unsur- 
render which our free training has 
taught us all; the look that says “I 
don’t have to if I don’t want to,” 
“You really can’t make my will yield 
to Christ.” And the minister’s heart 
will fairly break -as he realizes his 
powerlessness. He will almost long 
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for the days to come back in which the 
terrors of visible flames of fire might be 
called in to aid his plea, or the monarch- 
ical authority that could say, “Thou 
shalt.” But that day has gone. The 
preacher pleading for Christ knows that 
the eyes of citizens young and old will 
not now lower their lids in surrender 
even to Christ until He first wins their 
free consent. The lips of free voters 
will not acclaim Him as their king until, 
in democratic fashion, they “are fully 
persuaded in their own mind.” At 
times, of course, there comes a splendid, 
quick surrender, under stress of emotion 
or quickening, but even there the longer 
process must be the cornerstone, or the 
surrender will lack moral stamina and 
character. We would not overstress 
our point here, but no pastor can fail to 
see that many times his appeal is 
rejected, not because the hearers do 
not believe, but simply because the habit 
of democracy has become so entirely 
their fixed habit of thought that they 
do not know how to yield; they do not, 
literally, know how to surrender their 
minds to any ideal or thought or purpose 
in any serious, permanent way. Our 
modern democracy emphasizes all things 
equally until a supreme claim is an 
unknown and unheard knocker at our 
door. “Wolf, wolf,” is cried so often 
that we pay no attention. So many 
things claim supremacy that when 
Christ really claims it we cannot hear. 
“Lo, here is Christ; lo, there is Christ,” 
is cried aloud when all the while he is 
knocking within. Ah, how truly he 
pictured the fascination and claims of 
modern democracy! Minds accustomed 
to rate as of equal importance all the 
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things seen on the front page of the 
newspaper are poor soil in which to plant 
the one and only important seed. Minds 
accustomed to rate the latest divorce or 
the newest moving-picture hero on the 
same level with the tragedy of the Marne 
and Verdun—these are dull hearers before 
whom to declare that Christ’s claim is 
unique and supreme. It is not the fault 
of the mind, as such; it is the habit of 
democracy, on its darker side. 

Yes, on its darker side! For, after 
all, and here we reach a truly great 
conclusion, these unyielding eyes and 
hearts of the spirits in a democracy are 
right! Think of it! They are right 
in their very obstinacy! They are right 
when they say, “Unless He wins me by 
compulsion, unless He wins me by a 
force of beauty that I cannot resist, His 
winning me amounts to little.” They 
are right. The Master even in his 
earthly career asked for no obedience 
unwillingly given. He drove grudging 
loyalty far away from him. He let the 
beloved, rich young man turn away with 
his great refusal. He almost brusquely 
repelled the man who glibly said, “Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest.” Wherever we look we find that 
Jesus worked solely on the democratic 
principle. He wanted only those who 
wanted him. Is it any wonder that he 
has become the cornerstone of modern 
democracy? Is it any wonder that men 
turn to him for freedom, but will not 
turn to him by any compulsion except 
their own? “Wist ye not that I could 
pray to my Father and He would send 
me ten legions of angels?’’ There spoke 
the great Universal Heart, giving up 
all power that he might gain real control. 
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“All this will I give thee if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me”; “Get 
thee behind me, Satan”; there spoke 
the kingly, compulsory, monarchical 
idea of God, vacating its throne that it 
might assume the higher throne of man’s 
free consent. “He that cometh [of 
his own consent] I will in no wise cast 
out”; there spoke the world’s first and 
only true democrat, the only true per- 
suader of the will the universe has known. 

If the minister is to exert any of his 
Master’s real influence he must today 


realize the democratic limitations of his 
work. But he must also realize that 
under no condition of life has the 
message of Christ had such fundamental 
opportunity as under our rough and 
ready democracy. We can no longer 
“transcendentalize our existing social 
status”’ and call it religion. We can no 
longer wield a scepter of authority. 
But more than ever we can proclaim 
the equality of all in Christ Jesus, and 
under many hindrances bend the free 
wills of men to fellowship with him. 


ST. PAUL’S VIEW OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION BODY 


REV. A. E. WHATHAM 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Louisville, Kentucky 


Discussions of the resurrection have not always been marked by sanity. It has 
been a field in which all forms of crude speculation have held sway. Strictly speaking, 
of course, a belief in some form of bodily resurrection is not confined to Christianity, 
but the Pauline view of such an existence surely is. Any thoughtful discussion of the 


matter is welcome. 


In his work on The Apostles’ Creed, 
Professor McGiffert asserts that St. 
Paul gives an “explicit denial that the 
flesh will rise again,” since with this 
apostle “the resurrection is a spiritual, 
not a fleshly matter” (p. 166). 

The same writer, in his work The 
Apostolic Age, says: “The resurrection 
ef the body, of which Paul speaks at 
some length in the fifteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, does not mean the 
resurrection of our present fleshly body 

. . it means, on the contrary, the 


resurrection of a spiritual body which is 
not merely the present fleshly body 
purified, but a body of an entirely differ- 
ent nature”’ (p. 134). 

Preaching in Hereford Cathedral, 
Easter evening, 1915, Canon Streeter 
said, touching St. Paul’s description of 
the resurrection in I Cor., chap. 15: 
“He tells us clearly that the body which 
we now have, that the body which is 
laid in the grave, is not that body which 
shall be but something else. Our earthly 
body perishes like the seed corn that is 
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sown, the body of the future is some- 
thing new which God gives.” He then 
explained the apostle’s phrase, “spirit- 
ual body,” as follows: “By spiritual, 
we usually understand the antithesis to 
bodily. It is almost as if he had said 
an unbodily body. At least he must 
mean an immaterial body.” 

In their commentary on Corinthians 
(ICC, p. 369), Robertson and Plummer 
say, “It seems clear that St. Paul did 
not believe that in the resurrection we 
shall be raised with a body consisting 
of material particles.” 

Other scholars might be quoted who 
give the same view of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing on the resurrection, but the scholars 
named will suffice to show that the view 
given is definitely held by eminent 
writers. We shall now, however, quote 
the opinions of equally eminent writers 
who take a different opinion of St. Paul’s 
view of the resurrection. Says Pro- 
fessor Milligan, in referring to I Cor. 
15:44: “The words say nothing in 
either case of the material particles of 
the body. They do not describe them 
as being, on this side of the grave, gross, 
sluggish, ponderable, as on the other 
side, refined, quick, imponderable. For 
aught we know, the particles of the body 
in this dim spot of earth may be of the 
same nature as they shall be in the 
bright home of heaven. There is no 
need to imagine that they must differ 
in their essence; they may be only sub- 
ject to a different law” (The Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord, pp. 19 f.). 

In the “New Schaff-Herzog,” we 
read, “The designation of the body as 
pneumatical does not mean that spirit 
forms its substance” (“ Resurrection,” 
IX, 4096b); while the International 
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Standard Bible Encyclopaedia, on the 
same word says, “not spiritual in oppo- 
sition to material” (“Resurrection”). 

On St. Paul’s analogy of the seed 
sown, McClintock and Strong in their 
Encyclopedia say: “The apostle’s figure 
was never intended to teach the precise 
mode of that transformation. The seed 
never really dies, nor any part of it. Itis 
the germ atom that possesses vitality, 
and this simply expands and develops” 
(“Resurrection”). Thus Archbishop 
Bernard says on this figure: “We have 
an illustration which must not be 
pressed too closely. It does not imply 
that the writer believed that there 
really is, as it were, a seed in the dead 
body out of which the new body will be 
developed”’ (“‘Resurrection,” HDB, IV, 
235a). 

Now of course this figure was never 
intended to teach that there is in the 
buried body a physical nucleus, some- 
thing like the germ cell of the seed, which 
will form the link between the body 
buried and the body raised, although 
this is the view of Canon Bonney (Chris- 
tian Doctrines and Modern Thought, 
pp. 110,116). But Dr. Bonney is wrong, 
and consequently Dr. Bernard right, 
as the following fact tends to show. 
The Egyptians had, in a very practical 
manner, used this same figure which 
years later was adopted by St. Paul. In 
the tomb of Ma-her-pa-Ra, the fan 
bearer of Amenhotep II, it was found 
that grains of corn had been sown to 
signify the resurrection of the deceased. 
But the sole reason for which the Egyp- 
tians used this figure was to show that 
the life of a seed sown and destroyed yet 
lived again in the plant sprung from the 
said seed. They did not use it as illus- 
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trating the structure of the risen body, 
but only to show that an incorporated life 
apparently destroyed would yet appear 
again with a bodily, that is, physical, 
Structure. That this is as far as they 
intended their analogy to go we see 
definitely in the fact that the Egyptians 
firmly believed in the “resuscitation” 
and “permanent survival’ of the iden- 
tical body buried (Breasted, Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 57, 
61, 70; Sayce, The Gifford Lectures, 
Pp. 167, 170). 

As it was with the Egyptians, so it 
was with St. Paul. He too, as we shall 
soon fully prove, looked for a return of 
the same identical body buried, and his 
figure in question signifies nothing more 
than as used by the Egyptians, viz., that 
the same power that gives a physical 
body to the restored life of the seed can 
also give a physical body to the restored 
life of the deceased, since the one case 
proves the possibility of the other. 

Now it seems to us that the reason 
which has prevented so many scholars 
from seeing St. Paul’s figure in its true 
light lies in the expressions “a natural 
(psuchikon) body” and “a spiritual 
(pneumatikon) body,” as used by him 
in I Cor.15:44. Dr. Bernard character- 
izes these expressions as signifying re- 
spectively a body in which the soul is 
supreme and a body in which the spirit 
is supreme. Now this is true, but when 
he says that, in the first case, we have 
a body that “is adapted to be the organ 
of a personality in which . . . . the soul 
. . . « is supreme,” while, in the second, 
we have a body “adapted to be the 
organ of a personality in which it is 
.... the spirit which is supreme” 
ibid.), this reconstruction of his words 
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being warranted in order to show their 
true sense, he, in our judgment, misrepre- 
sents the significance of these two expres- 
sions as used by St. Paul. The apostle 
is not emphasizing any thought con- 
nected with the structures of the respec- 
tive bodies, that buried and that raised, 
but solely the thought of the ruling 
principle of either, on the one hand, the 
soul, and on the other, the spirit. Thus 
Bishop Ellicott explains this verse 14 as 
signifying that the body “is sown in a 
state in which the soul sustains the prin- 
cipal, and the spirit the subordinate, 
part, but that it is raised in a state where 
these conditions are exactly reversed” 
(The Destiny of the Creature, p. 112). 
So of this word “spirit,” Laidlaw, refer- 
ring to what he calls “the classic Pauline 
passages, I Cor. 2:11-16 and 15: 42-47,” 
says, “it is used as the antithesis, not to 
sarkic or carnal, as sometimes elsewhere, 
but to psychic or soulish” (The Bible 
Doctrine of Man, p. 93), by which he 
means, “a soulish man,” otherwise, the 
unregenerate man. 

From the evidence just produced we 
now see how very much astray are those 
scholars who, like Canon Streeter, ex- 
plain St. Paul’s expression, “‘a spiritual 
body,” as this occurs in I Cor. 15:44, as 
signifying ‘an immaterial body.” 

But there is another reason which has 
led such scholars as Professor McGiffert, 
Canon Streeter, the Bishop of Exeter, 
Dr. Plummer, etc., to take the view of 
St. Paul’s teaching of the resurrection 
body which we have shown they hold. 
This is the character of our Lord’s risen 
body. Says Canon Simpson, “There 
was no difference here in the views of 
St. Paul and the evangelists” (Illustrated 
Bible Dictionary); while Professor Milli- 
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gan says, “Our Lord’s Resurrection is 
the type and model of our own” (op. 
cit., p. 18). Mr. Heard, however, denies 
that our Lord’s resurrection is the type 
and model of our own, since our Lord 
rose with the same body that was laid 
in the tomb, ‘“‘i.e., of the same identical 
particles of matter as the body laid in 
the sepulchre. .... There is not any 
identity of particles in our case as in the 
case of the Lord’s body” (The Tripartite 
Nature of Man, p. 294). Now upon 
what evidence does Mr. Heard come to 
these two conclusions, that is, (1) the 
_ character of our Lord’s resurrected body, 
and (2) that of our resurrected body? 
With regard to our Lord he accepts the 
view that although our Lord rose with 
the same body which he took into the 
grave it was yet “transfigured and 
spiritualized in some way which at 
present is inconceivable to us.” With 
regard to our resurrected body he says, 
“We shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more,” and “ We shall neither marry 
nor be given in marriage.” 

In the first place, however, it cannot 
too emphatically be stated that there 
was absolutely no difference whatever 
in either material or character of our 
Lord’s resurrected body from what these 
had been before his death. Upon the 
ground that our Lord’s resurrected body 
was “in some ways released from pre- 
vious material conditions” (Bernard, 
op. cit., p. 234@), it is the accepted gen- 
eral opinion that our Lord’s resurrected 
body was changed from what it had 
previously been, in other words, that it 
was now spiritualized and_ glorified 
(Milligan, op. cit., p. 14). But our 
Lord’s body was in no way more released 
from material conditions after than it 
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had been before his resurrection, since, 
leaving out of the question the two 
occasions when he passed through crowds 
unseen (Luke 4:30; John 8:59), though 
there is no actual reason for our leaving 
them out (see Sadler’s Commentary), 
we have the occasion of his walking on 
the water, and of his transfiguration 
(Matt. 14:25; 17:1 f.), two occasions 
when he was undoubtedly released from 
material conditions. But if so released 
prior to his death, there is no fresh evi- 
dence in such release after his death. 
When to this we add the fact that after 
our Lord’s resurrection he still retained 
opened wounds in his flesh (John 20:27), 
wounds which were either in the pro- 
cess of healing or which would always 
remain as they were, either condition 
having no possible connection with a 
glorified body, we see that there is no 
adequate evidence for accepting as a 
fact the assumed change, but, on the 
contrary, much for dismissing it as a 
conclusion opposed to existing evidence. 
We maintain, therefore, that our Lord 
rose from the tomb with exactly the 
same body as that he took into it un- 
changed in any respect whatsoever. 

We now come to the somewhat diffi- 
cult matter of angels. Our Lord said 
that those who shall rise from the dead 
“neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as angels in heaven” 
(Mark 12:24). But what has this to 
do with the character of our resurrec- 
tion? For, as Dr. Plummer rightly 
says on this statement, “Our Lord’s 
utterance tells us nothing respecting the 
manner of the resurrection” (Mark 
1:c, Cam. Bib.). It has, indeed, nothing 
to do with it, especially when an inquiry 
into the biblical conception of angels 
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shows us that they are not only viewed 
in Scripture as talking, eating, and 
sleeping like ordinary human beings, 
but also as marrying and having chil- 
dren, although this last was looked upon 
as a sin on their part (Gen. 6:1-4; cf. 
Jude 6; II Pet. 2:4; Gen. 18:2-18; 
19:4; Driver, “Genesis,” WC, p. 82; 
“Angel,” HDB, I, 93). 

We come finally to Mr. Heard’s 
statement as to the children of the resur- 
rection having neither hunger nor thirst, 
which he evidently sees in Rev. 7:16. 
But this passage gives no such assurance 
as Mr. Heard assumes, since it is taken 
from an Old Testament messianic pre- 
diction which speaks of there being 
plenty to eat and to drink for Israel, as 
Yahweh will then provide abundantly for 
them (Isa. 49:10 f.). We may compare 
with this our Lord’s view of the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on earth 
when he intimated that at that time he 
would once again sup with his disciples 
(Luke 22:18). This last point is con- 
nected with the New Testament con- 
ception of the Parousia, the Second 
Coming, which, as Schwartzkopff cor- 
rectly says, is conceived of “‘as visible, 
that is, as essentially sensuous” (“The 
Prophecies of Jesus Christ’”’; “Parousia,” 
HDB). We cannot enter into this sub- 
ject here, as it would require a separate 
thesis for its adequate treatment. 
Suffice it to say that it represents that 
it is upon the present earth renewed 
(II Pet. 3:13), that the Kingdom of God 
will be set up, and that being here set 
up, its inhabitants will possess the same 
bodily form as we now possess, and take 
part in a similar economy to that which 
now exists, except that according to the 
statement of our Lord there will be 


neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 
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All such ideas, however, belong to an 
apocalyptic picture which has no founda- 
tion in fact, and therefore will never be 
realized (“Parousia,” HDBs). In view 
of this, it undoubtedly seems strange 
that Mr. Heard should hold the idea 
that man’s future body will be a spiritual 
body “which is embedded at present in 
the flesh, and inseparable from it, but 
which shall be recalled from the grave 
at the last day” (op. cit., p. 335). We 
say ‘“‘strange,’”’ because he assumes that 
this spiritual body is to have neither 
nutritive nor reproductive organs, and 
the angels of the Bible had both, as we 
have shown, although this fact seems 
to have escaped the mind of Mr. Heard 
(pp. 303, 309). 

We have dealt so far with this 
scholar’s views only as our criticism of 
them applies to these views as they are 
more or less held by other scholars. We 
must now leave Mr. Heard, however, 
with a reference to but one more of his 
statements. He evidently accepts Bon- 
net’s theory that within our present body 
there is a spiritual organization invisibly 
pervading it, and he then says that this 
view “seems to be the first conception 
on the nature of the spiritual body which 
is at once philosophical and Christian” 
(p. 333). Dr. Budge, of the British 
Museum, however, seems to think that 
the Egyptians held a view of the resur- 
rection body which appears to us to be 
somewhat similar to Bonnet’s view as 
it is adopted by Mr. Heard. 

We begin with Dr. Budge’s statement, 
“Tt is hard to say why the Egyptians 
continued to mummify the dead since 
there is good reason for knowing that 
they did not expect the physical body 
to rise again.” Immediately after this 
he attempts an explanation, concluding, 
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“The reason why the Egyptians con- 
tinued to mummify their dead is thus 
apparent; they did not do so believing 
that their physical bodies would rise 
again, but because they wished the 
spiritual body to “sprout” or “germi- 
nate” from them, and, if possible—at 
least it seems so—to be in the form of 
the physical body” (Books on Egypt 
and Chaldaea, I, 170f.). This spiritual 
body thus germinated from the physical 
body Dr. Budge calls the “sahu.” 

Now we believe that we can show that 
Dr. Budge is here absolutely astray as 
to what constituted this “sahu.” If, 
however, we cannot do this, then here, 
in what Dr. Budge tells us of the idea of 
the later Egyptians with regard to the 
resurrection, we have an exactly similar 
conception to that which Professor 
McGiffert, Canon Streeter, Canon Bon- 
ney, etc., tell us was the view of St. 
Paul. This is a point of considerable 
importance. According to Sayce, the 
mummy itself is the “‘sahu,” since he 
says, “The mummy or sahu has to be 
carefully distinguished from the Khat 
or natural body. The latter was a 
mere dead shell, seen by the soul, but 
not affording a resting-place for it. 
The mummy, on the other hand, con- 
tained within itself the seeds of growth 
and resurrection. It could be visited 
by the soul and inspired by it for a few 
moments with life, and the Egyptian 
looked forward to a time when it 
would once more be reunited with 
both its heart and its soul, and so rise 
again from the dead” (ibid., p. 67). 

Now we must confess that this expla- 
nation is not very illuminating, and we 
give it only because of the recognized 
position held by the writer. The 
mummy, we are told, is to be carefully 


distinguished from the natural body. 
But the mummy is the natural body 
supposed to be preserved indefinitely by 
the process of mummification. It was 
the natural body swathed in bandages 
and doctored with certain medications 
to preserve it from decay. What then 
is the meaning of the statement that 
the natural body was seen by the soul 
without affording it a resting-place, while 
the mummy could be a_ temporary 
resting-place until risen from the dead, 
when it would be its final resting-place ? 
The ambiguity of the whole passage is 
self-evident. Equally ambiguous, if not 
absolutely inaccurate, is another great 
scholar, the eminent Egyptologist Mas- 
pero in his statement, ‘The corpse was 
regarded as merely the larva, to be 
retained in its integrity in order to insure 
survival” (The Struggle of the Nations, 
p. 520). If the corpse was to be retained 
in its integrity in order to insure its 
survival, then it was not in any sense 
a larva, which is merely a temporary 
mask inclosing a future body, which 
elsewhere Maspero says is to be “made 
imperishable” (The Dawn of Civilization, 
p. 180). The mummy wrappings stif- 
fened into the outline of the inclosed 
corpse by the medications represent 
the larva, and not the corpse itself. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the statement 
in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11th ed., XVIII, 967), that 
“the mummified corpse as a divine 
thing—not the mere Khat—was called 
sahu (an old word meaning ‘noble’) 
or ikh, which in the later period 
meant a spirit or demon.” The Khat 
was the name of the natural body 
which, consequently, as enswathed in 
the mummy wrappings and medica- 
tions, formed part of the mummy, and 
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so shared in the mummy’s title of 
“noble.” 

Dr. Budge says definitely that accord- 
ing to the answer given by the Egyptian 
texts “the physical body did not rise 
again” (op. cit., p. 167). But he is 
mistaken, that is, in our judgment, as 
this is based upon the statements of 
Professor Breasted (than whom as an 
Egyptologist there is no greater living 
authority), for the physical body was 
believed to rise again, and its mummifi- 
cation was the actual means of this 
resurrection. Says Mr. Hall, Dr. 
Budge’s assistant, “In later times a 
theory was adopted according to which 
after three thousand years the several 
parts of man... . rejoined his sahu, 
or noble and venerable mummy, which 
had been so long in solitary majesty in 
the tomb, and then the whole man rose 
again from the dead” (“The Dead,” 
ERE, IV, 4585). But how was this 
rejuvenated but still enswathed body 
to rise? By the loosening and throw- 
ing off of its bandages, and other medi- 
cations which had been used in the 
creation of the mummy (Breasted, op. 
cit., p. 58), which shows that we were 
fully warranted in describing this incas- 
ing material as the “larva” in opposi- 
tion to the corpse which Maspero de- 
scribes as the “larva.” 

But Mr. Hall tells us that there was 
another theory in the making of the 
mummy, according to which “the sahu 
was not the actual mummy, but a sort 
of spiritual body which germinated in 
the Khat, or corruptible body, and 
sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed.” This second 

’ theory as held by Mr. Hall is, as we saw, 
the sole theory of the mummy as held 
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by Dr. Budge. We do not think, how- 
ever, that either Mr. Hall or Dr. Budge 
has any evidence whatever to warrant 
his assumption that the Egyptians held 
any such view of the mummy as this 
second theory indicates. The evidence 
produced by Dr. Budge for his con- 
clusion he finds in two chapters of the 
Book of the Dead, the special passages 
of which he translated as follows: “I 
exist, I exist; I live, I live; I germinate, 
I germinate,” and “I germinate like the 
plants” (BEC, op. cit.; BD, chaps. cliv, 
lxxxiii, secs. 18, 3, pp. 520, 268). 

Now the conclusions of the first sec- 
tion as given by Budge himself reads, 
*‘T shall wake up in peace; I shall not 
putrefy; my intestines (?) shall not 
perish; I shall not suffer injury.” The 
title of the first chapter as given by 
Budge runs, “The Chapter of Not 
Letting the Body Perish,” and as given 
by Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, “A Chapter 
about Not Letting the Corpse Be De- 
composed,” and this last scholar renders 
this section as, “I exist, I live, I have 
vigor, wake in peace. No putrefaction, 
no surprise”’ (p. 178), from which we see 
that both renderings of the original text 
show definitely that what will wake 
and arise is not a spiritualized body 
germinated from the physical corpse 
mummified, but this physical corpse 
itself revitalized. 

The second passage is rendered by 
Dr. Davis as, “I fly away among those 
of divine essence, I become as Chepera, 
I spring up as a plant, I am mysterious 
as the mystery of the tortoise” (p. 115); 
and in full by Dr. Budge, “I flew into 
being from unformed matter. I came 
into existence like the god Khepera, 
I have germinated like the things which 


germinate [i.e., the plants], and I have 
dressed myself like the tortoise.” De- 
spite the difference between these two 
renderings there is sufficient likeness to 
show that we have here no reference to 
any supposed spiritual body of a de- 
ceased human being assumed to spring 
out of a mummified corpse like a plant 
springs from a buried seed. The entire 
reference is to the fabulous Benu Bird 
or Phoenix, describing how it sprang in- 
to existence as mysteriously as the plants 
grow. By the use of magical texts the 
deceased is supposed to be transformed 
into this fabulous bird, or into some 
other creature, a heron, a swallow, a 
serpent, in fact any creature into which 
the mortuary priest was paid by the 
friends of the deceased to transform him, 
that he might avoid the enemies bent on 
his destruction (Breasted, op. cit., p. 296). 
There is here, consequently, no reference 
to any spiritual body which Dr. Budge 
assumes was expected to germinate from 
the mummified corpse. 

As for Mr. Hall, all the evidence he 
gives for the existence of his second 
theory is the seed corn planted in the 
tomb of the deceased, to which we have 
already referred. As we then said, 
however, all this figure was used for by 
the Egyptians was to show that as the 
life of the dead seed appeared again 
clothed in a physical body, so likewise 
the life of the corpse would again appear 
clothed with the old body rejuvenated, 
since the reappearance of this last was 
no more difficult to assume than the 
reappearance of the former. Says 
Breasted, “It is evident that the Egyp- 
tian never wholly dissociated a person 
from the body as an instrument or 
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vehicle of sensation, and they resorted 
to elaborate devices to restore to the 
body its various channels of sensibility” 
(ibid., p. 56). The chief of these de- 
vices was the mummification of the 
corpse of the deceased, a custom which, 
as Professor Flinders Petrie tells us, 
belongs to the theory of “‘revivification”’ 
(Religion and Conscience in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 52). We have already quoted 
Breasted as referring to the throwing-off 
of the bandages or mummy wrappings 
that the revived corpse might have 
freedom to move. But the restored de- 
ceased was further bidden to throw off 
the sand from his face and to sit down 
and partake of the things provided, the 
bread, the beer, etc. (op. cit., pp. 86, 132), 
which quite disposes of the idea that 
the deceased, upon his restoration to 
life, had a spiritual in place of a former 
physical body. The story of the resur- 
rection of Osiris, as this is depicted on 
the walls of the temple of Dendera, a 
story reproduced by Budge with illus- 
trations in his Gods of the Egyptians 
(II, 131 f.), should have been sufficient 
to show the impossibility of holding any 
such idea as this spiritual-body theory, 
since Osiris is first shown lying mummi- 
fied upon his bier, and then without the 
mummy wrappings and ithyphallic, a 
characterization disposing of all ideas 
of a spiritual body, since here we see 
functions essentially human. As the 
temple of Dendera represents the latest 
of Egyptian architecture and orna- 
mentation, we may dismiss the whole 
idea that the Egyptians had ever any 
other notion than that the resurrection 
body would be the identical body buried 
and now revived. 
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Has the War Discredited 
Christianity ? 


This question is used as the title of an 
interesting article by Patrick J. Healey in 
the Ecclesiastical Review for April. This 
writer regrets that at the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe in the summer of 1914 
calmness of judgment and moderation of 
speech on matters of public interest seem to 
have passed into abeyance. ‘The mag- 
nitude of the conflict was matched by the 
distortion of vision it produced,” he says. 
In these early days the favorite theme 
among certain alarmists was the probable 
effect of the war on the Christian religion. 
Such phrases as the following were in 
common use: “Has Christianity broken 
down ?” “A sign of the failure of Christian 
civilization,” “‘Why we not only can, but 
must, continue to be Christians.” The 
time was perilous, and it was not reassuring 
to find pilots deserting the sinking ship. 
Mr. Healey points out that the claim that 
the war spelled bankruptcy of Christianity 
implied that the war itself was to be without 
fruit. This was tantamount to taking a 
position in direct opposition to the view that 
the world would be enriched through the 
unprecedented sacrifices of the present, by 
a future of triumphant democracy, of extinct 
militarism, of an era of justice for the small 
and weak nations, and in the total elimina- 
tion of secret diplomacy and caste rule. 
Another view of the author is that those 
timorous persons were in error in “thinking 
that the welfare of the Christian religion 
was bound up with the highly developed 
social and material civilization of the twen- 
tieth century.” He says: “Christianity is 
not necessarily wedded to any form of 
historic civilization.” Positively he main- 
tains that the industrial and social and 
educational revolutions, the story of the 
conquest of space and time, of steam and 


telephone and telegraph and aeroplane and 
electricity, should be read in the light of the 
revelations of social injustice and of poverty 
and crime and discrimination as disclosed 
in social statistics and surveys. As he 
says, “from the standpoint of Christianity 
a social system in which one-third of the 
population of the largest city in the world 
lived in constant poverty, and in which 
most industrial cities could show equally 
deplorable conditions, stood badly in need of 
reform and regeneration.” The writer con- 
fidently expects that the sufferings of the 
fathers in this present war will mean that 
their children will have a freer and fuller 
field in which to do the will of the Father. 
But the most encouraging thing that is to 
be said from the viewpoint of Christianity 
is that it is not necessary to wait for the 
verdict of time, for already observers in all 
countries have reported that the war has 
revived the instincts of religion in the hearts 
of men, and the old saying that suffering 
brings humanity to the foot of the cross has 
been abundantly verified. He quotes Pro- 
fessor Eucken as having said: 

Christianity will condemn as immoral a war 
which has its roots in covetousness, in love of 
conquest, or in envy, with the same resolute- 
ness that it passes a favorable ethical judgmen 
on a people that defends itself against injustice 
and protects its holy possessions. 


The Eschatology of the Fourth Gospel 

Edward Grubb, writing in the Expository 
Times for April, thinks that there has not 
been enough attention directed of late to 
the eschatology of the Fourth Gospel. He 
understands that this Gospel is an idealized 
picture of Jesus as the incarnate Logos, 
worked out on a basis of historic facts and 
intended to bring out what the author 
believed to be their inner and spiritual 
significance. He also understands that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel represents the 
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most enlightened section of Christian 
thought at the close of the first century. 
Mr. Grubb takes exception to the view 
frequently held—namely, that in the Fourth 
Gospel, apart from two passages (John 
5:28, 29; 21:22, 23), the apocalyptic and 
eschatological element disappears. He 
thinks that it is more accurate to say that 
this element is transmuted by fusion with 
the great conceptions of the writer. 
Broadly speaking, this means that the 
inward and spiritual replaces the outward 
and spectacular. Eschatology is trans- 
figured, and its terms revalued. He under- 
stands that the recognition of Jesus as the 
Messiah acts in the thought of the author 
as a stage toward belief in him as the Logos 
or Son of God. The Kingdom idea is 
preserved in its future significance, but 
emphasis is also placed upon the present 
Kingdom. Indeed, he thinks that the 
ideas of the synoptists have been trans- 
formed by virtue of being taken up into 
the great conceptions of the Fourth Gospel. 
This transformation of ideas he thinks is 
illustrated in the use of the terms “judg- 
ment” and “glory.” In the Synoptics the 
term “judgment” is used to convey the idea 
of a mighty event in the future, but in the 
Fourth Gospel the term is used to indicate 
an ever-present function of the Logos. 
The term “glory” no longer means merely 
something he is about to win when he is 
manifested as the Messiah; it is something 
he has temporarily abandoned “by descend- 
ing out of heaven,” but which he is to 
regain. The “glory” of Jesus is the exalta- 
tion and victory that comes through 
humiliation and death for men. In other 
words, the real “glory” of Jesus is the 
manifestation in him of the divine character. 
Furthermore, the crude millennial splendors 
of the Synoptics are replaced by the coming 
of Christ by his living spirit into the hearts 
of his true followers; it is into this that the 
Parousia has been transformed. The amaz- 
ing conclusion which the writer of this article 


arrives at is that the earlier writers of the 
Synoptics did not fathom the depth of those 
sayings which they reported, while the 
Fourth Gospel gives a clue to what lay 
behind the imagery in which Jesus clothed 
his thoughts of the glory he was to win 
through death and of the victory he was to 
achieve by perfect obedience. 


The Development of Christian 
Institutions and Beliefs 


Under this caption Alfred Fawkes has 
written a credible article in the Harvard 
Theological Review for April. By way of 
introduction to the matter under discussion 
the writer makes clear the distinction exist- 
ing between logical development and real 
development. The former is the explication 
of the content of a notion, and nothing new 
is added; it is the kind of development that 
is fostered by the theologians of Roman 
Catholicism. The latter supposes a change 
in us as well as in the notion, and the origin 
of the process is the unity of origin and 
direction, but not of content. Having 
attempted to make plain what real develop- 
ment means, Mr. Fawkes proceeds to show 
that the institutions and beliefs of the church 
are the product of real development. He 
takes pains to direct his readers to the fact 
that the development of the church has 
been unceasing, but that the development 
has not always been equally steady, for 
there have been times when the develop- 
ment has been catastrophic. In tracing 
the reconstruction that has accompanied 
this development the writer starts with 
the eschatology of the early Christians. 
He significantly remarks that the ethical 
interest of eschatology is as important as the 
theological. He says of present-day ethics: 
“The criticism of ethics is still in the making. 
It has to be thought out and to justify itself, 
to find its proper methods and form.” He 
credits the modern emphasis upon the 
eschatology in the New Testament with 
having taught an important lesson to 
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modern New Testament interpretation— 
namely, that it is hopeless to attempt to 
understand primitive Christianity till we 
have ceased to look at it from the stand- 
point of the Christianity of our own day. 
He thinks that primitive Christianity had 
three main features: (1) enthusiasm, (2) 
the belief in the Parousia, (3) the opposition 
between Palestinian and Pauline religion. 
This primitive Christianity was short-lived; 
before the middle of the second century it 
had disappeared so completely that it is 
difficult even to imagine it. The recon- 
struction which followed was radical, and 
Christianity ceased to be what it had been 
and became what it had not been. Mr. 
Fawkes holds the opinion that no later 
construction of Christianity can compare 
either in extent or in significance with that 
which took place when the New Testament 
community developed into the church of 
the Fathers. After tracing the develop- 
ment of the church through the Reformation 
and the illumination he reaches our own 
time, when the question of development has 
again become one of the first importance. 
He finds himself in the position where the 
old does not satisfy and the new has not yet 
come to be. He says: “The old stars are 
set; the new are not yet risen.” In his 
discussion of the requirements of the new 
development he says: ‘What is essential 
in Christ is neither speculative subtlety 
nor historical detail, but the divine media- 
tion.” He thinks that for the new develop- 
ment the sense of the community will play 
an increasingly important part, for already 
it has become to us what the proof from 
miracles or prophecy was to former genera- 
tions. He regrets, however, that Protes- 
tantism tends to lose sight of this important 
factor while Catholicism tends to emphasize 
it. Mr. Fawkes says that the religion of the 
future will differ widely from that of the 
present. The simultaneous movement of 
thought in all the churches is calculated to 
excite the attention of the observer as were 
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the signs which announced the shattering 
of the imposing fabric of European society 
which took place more than a century ago. 
He applies the words of Burke to the new 
situation: 

If a great change is to be made in human 
affairs, the minds of men will be fitted for it; 
the general opinions and feelings will draw 
that way. Every fear, every hope will forward 
it; and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current in human affairs will appear 
rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself 
than the mere designs of men. They will not 
be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate. 


Thoughts on Infant Baptism 


Professor H. R. MacIntosh, writing in 
the Expositor (London), for March, pref- 
aces a discussion on infant baptism with 
the following: “The simplification of 
theology which began long before the present 
war is likely to proceed at an accelerated 
pace when the great struggle has died down, 
and men are remodeling their lives. Strong 
tendencies will then operate to expel from 
the creed or practice of the church every 
element which cannot be put in a direct 
relation to Christ and his redeeming 
influence.” The remarkable thing is that 
after such an analysis of the trend of modern 
thinking the writer proceeds to say: “And 
if this should happen, one of the first 
doctrines to benefit by sharpened appre- 
ciation may well be infant baptism.” A 
perusal of this article reveals the fact that 
Professor MacIntosh takes a frank, but 
unusual, position in respect to the doctrine 
of infant baptism. He grants that the 
main argument which has been commonly 
urged against the practice of infant baptism 
has the burden of evidence in its favor— 
namely, that infant baptism is not enjoined 
in the New Testament, nor is there any 
New Testament record of its prevalence. 
He does not admit, however, that infant 
baptism is discordant with the meaning of 
Christianity. Contrary to this objection 
he says: “Infant baptism is simply the form 
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of baptism to which the church was led by 
the progress of its experience illumined by 
the Spirit, and its justification consists in a 
complete harmony with the interior sense 
of the Christian Gospel.” Professor Mac- 
Intosh says that one who has been reared in 
a Christian home can give account of his 
baptism as follows: 

“God,” he may say, “anticipated me with 
his goodness, placing me from the outset in the 
bosom of the Christian people, who look to Jesus 
in faith. He met me at Life’s threshold and by 
the pledge of this sacrament declared me to 
have an interest in that love of his which Jesus 
represents, announcing that for me there was 
a great inheritance awaiting, which should be 
mine in proportion as I accepted it. He held 
forth to me, even then, the blessings that are 
in Christ, and this offer he confirmed and sealed 
by the appointed sign. I am able to look up 
and remember thankfully that I have never 
been a stranger to the love of God.” 


The Eschatology of the Second 
Century 


Frederick C. Grant, the writer of an 
article in the American Journal of Theology 
for April, entitled “‘The Eschatology of the 
Second Century,” has set himself the task 
of presenting the doctrines of eschatology 
as they are to be found in the writings of the 
second century and to suggest a solution 
to the question involved in the relation of 
second-century eschatology to primitive 
Christian eschatology. The writer of this 
article dwells upon the importance which is 
attached to the bearing which eschatology 
has upon the interpretation of New Testa- 
ment literature, and favors the view that the 
eschatology of the second century throws 
light upon the history of such thought and 
feeling in the first century. He explains 
that the field of his investigation begins 
where the New Testament leaves off and 
ends with Irenaeus. The eschatology of the 
second century starts with the assumption 
that it was the purpose of God to foreshadow 
before men some of the secrets of the future. 


Various conceptions of the end of the world 
were entertained, as, for example, that the 
world would gradually wax old as does a 
garment and fall into decay or that it would 
be consumed by fire. The conception of 
Anti-Christ, whose activities were to precede 
the Parousia and the last judgment, was 
present. The doctrine of the second advent 
of Christ was a permanent and indispen- 
sable element in the eschatology of the 
second century. It is stated that the fact 
of Christ’s coming in glory to judge both 
the quick and the dead was nowhere ques- 
tioned except among the Gnostics, and that 
to deny the “hope of his coming was to 
cease to be Christian,” even as in the first 
century. The resurrection and the last 
judgment were similarly unquestioned ele- 
ments, and the last judgment was to be 
pronounced upon the wicked demons as well 
as upon men. Following the last judgment 
was to come the final state of blessedness, 
which was understood to mean communion 
with God, company with Christ, and 
reigning with him in everlasting felicity. 
But it was not made clear what the relation 
of the millennium to the general judgment 
and to the final state of the blessed and the 
condemned was to’be; it is difficult to know 
whether the dominant thought was with 
Barnabas in his view that this state of 
happiness merges into that of final bliss, or 
with Irenaeus in affirming that the promises 
of Christ require fulfilment upon earth. 
Mr. Grant is convinced that there is a con- 
fusion due to the combination of two 
conflicting eschatologies, one with a tem- 
poral Kingdom and the other with an eternal 
Kingdom, but this does not prevent him 
from thinking that the prevailing view of 
the final state of the condemned was one of 
punishment in fire and torment, and ever- 
lasting death. The intermediate state was 
not a universal belief. Thus it is held that 
the eschatology of the second century is 
definitely a continuation of the first- 
century eschatology, and without as much 
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change as is commonly supposed. The 
Christians of this period used the Old 
Testament as a norm for their theological 
thinking, and the New Testament writings 
were gradually being incorporated with them, 
Accordingly the writer concludes that Chili- 
asm is due, formally, to the twentieth chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse of John, but that 
essentially it is a continuation of the old 


apocalyptic speculations of Judaism. 


Ritschl’s Criterion of Religious 
Truth 


Edgar S. Brighton, knowing that there 
has been no extended treatment of Ritschl’s 
conception of the criterion of truth, has 
written such a treatment in the American 
Journal of Theology for April. At the outset 
the writer dispenses with two commonly 
accepted erroneous presuppositions: that 
the theological system of Ritschl was a 
closely knit, logical system in the strict 
sense, and that the center of Ritschl’s 
thought is the value-judgment. The value- 
judgment was not the discovery of Ritschl, 
but was derived from Hermann Lotze. 
Mr. Brighton finds that there are three 
different criteria of truth implicit in Ritschl’s 
thinking. The first is that which the 
community believes. Under this category 
it is argued that a Christian theologian must 
genuinely belong to a Christian community 
and must start from the presupposition 
of the truth of the community faith in Jesus. 
Theology, Ritschl understands, is dis- 
interested objective science, the subject- 
matter of which is the faith of the Christian 
community, and the logical method of which 
is that of all the other sciences. This 
emphasis on the community faith is accom- 
panied by a reduction of objective Christian- 
ity to a minimum. The writer says of 
Ritschl’s appeal to the community faith: 
“Whatever is believed by the Christian 
community, expressing the social aspect of 
Christianity and its character as a historic 
movement founded by Jesus Christ, is true 
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and valuable for that community. Chris- 
tian truth is not accessible to others. Such 
is Ritschl’s outstanding attitude toward the 
problem of truth.” The second criteria 
of truth may be stated thus: that is true 
which satisfies our active ethical nature. 
Ritschl rejects the traditional testimonium 
on the ground that it treated the self as 
passive. He rejects mysticism because it 
lacks ethical sanity. It is the pragmatical 
ethical criterion by which Ritschl is chiefly 
known, but this criterion, nevertheless, does 
not profoundly satisfy him. The third 
criterion is based on the view that what is 
given in experience is true. This shades 
into mysticism, and in spite of the rejection 
which Ritschl makes of it. The ultimate 
religious truth, as he understands it, is that 
which is given in the experience of imme- 
diacy and derives its value and its truth 
from that immediacy. In addition, there 
came to be a growing emphasis upon the 
feeling element in the highest experience. 
As Mr. Brighton says, “It seems clear that 
the general trend of his thinking as he grew 
older was away from the primacy of the 
will toward the primacy of the emotions, 
of what satisfies the heart.” Ritschl rates 
experience above theory, content above 
form, and therefore the term “empiricist” is 
applied to him. But the writer of this 
article, while admitting that empiricism 
was Ritschl’s strength and glory, argues 
that it was also his weakness. In this 
argument he mentions five directions in 
which he was limited thereby: first, it 
prevented him from understanding the 
only philosophers to whom he was willing to 
lend a hearing; secondly, it closed his eyes 
to the essential fact of the unity of self- 
consciousness and of truth as the expression 
of the attitude of a total personal life over 
against the world; thirdly, it led him to see 
the unity of the social group of the Christian 
community, which is much more hypo- 
thetical than the unity of the self; fourthly, 
it led him to a doctrine of deism, whereas 
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his Christian training led him to a doctrine 
of immanence; fifthly, it led him to a 
serious retrenchment of the missionary and 
evangelistic character of Christianity. In 
conclusion Mr. Brighton says: “Ritschl 
does not give us a satisfactory criterion of 
religious truth. But he has taught us, as 
his chief message, the fruitful principle 
that religious truth is primarily social.” 


The Church and the New Democracy: 
a Paradox 


Frances Evelyn Warwick has written in 
the Bookman, May, an article under the 
same title as that above. The writer lives 
in England and her brothers and relatives 
have gone to the trenches, some never to 
return. Under the press of the anxiety 
which is occasioned on behalf of her friends, 
added to her fear that exhaustion has over- 
taken many of the movements which were 
well under way in the direction of social 
reform, she has turned to find a haven of 
refuge in the church, but to her dismay and 
disappointment has not found it. She has 
discovered that the Anglican church has 
been turned into an agency of militarism 
and that the clergy have become recruiting 
agents. The effort of her article is to make 
it known that the Anglican church has 
missed its opportunity in this unparalleled 
national crisis to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the people and so fulfil the purpose 
of its existence. In her words: 

Ministers of religion, even though they know 
it not, are on their trial just now, and in the near 
future a verdict will be given by those to whom 
they minister. In the memory of the living 
there has been no graver need for their services, 
never has the world held so many wounds that 
defy physical healing. It is a tragedy that 
with the vast increase of our spiritual needs 
there should be this sudden failure of spiritual 


solace, and the danger to the established church 
is a very real one. 


The writer of this article pathetically 
describes the situation in England, when 
the men, upon whom the women and chil- 
dren and aged were accustomed to lean for 
support, were hurried to the fighting line 
in France. This was the time when the 
women could no longer turn to their 
husbands and sons for comfort and was 
therefore the supreme moment when the 
church should have revealed itself a light 
in the darkness and a comfort in distress, 
but, instead, on every hand it is acknowl- 
edged that the church has not fulfilled its 
primary function. In the face of this 
condemnation of the Anglican church the 
author states that nonconformity has 
proved the safety-valve and that the 
Church of England will be in the future, far 
more than in the immediate past, the asylum 
of a steadily dwindling minority. The 
writer is not advocating peace propaganda, 
but she craves for the spiritual lessons of the 
war and for some prevision of the conditions 
to follow. The complaint is also made 
that when the war started there were very 
definite signs that the time was not far hence 
when some of the social advances for which 
heroic souls have struggled would be real- 
ized. After the war had made its inroads 
and the spirit of the people was chastened, 
the church lacked the courage to assume 
the leadership in spiritual and moral reform. 
The writer of this article believes that 
religion has a function to perform that is 
of primary import, and, while acknowl- 
edging the importance of recruiting and 
other military services, she maintains that 


the duty of the minister is to respond to the 


high demands of his own particular calling. 
She speaks of herself as one of the countless 
multitude who came seeking the source of 
spiritual enforcement, but, like the others, 
has been baffled in her quest. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


India’s Mass Movements in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

The mass movements of India are built 
upon the caste system that has erected its 
impenetrable wall around particular groups 
of the Hindu people. Caste is observed by 
high-caste Hindus, and also among the 
millions who are underneath its terrible 
downward pressure and who are called 
outcastes by the orthodox Hindus. The 
caste system gives solidarity to the social 
groups of the lower classes and so binds the 
communities together that whatever affects 
part will ultimately affect all. It is precisely 
upon this sense of caste solidarity that the 
mass movement is established. Mass move- 
ment means the movement within a caste 
toward Christianity. In the International 
Review of Missions for April there is an 
account of the mass movement within the 
Methodist Episcopal church in India. In 
this article the writer, Bishop Frank W. 
Warne, states that the mission was estab- 
lished by his church in India in 1857. He 
describes six of the more important mass 
movements which have taken place during 
this period, with the result that there is 
now a baptized community of 386,000 and a 
waiting list of 150,000. The chaudhri 
movement is one of the significant move- 
ments among the Methodist missionary 
activities. It is a voluntary laymen’s 
movement. The chaudhris are headmen 
in the caste communities of the Hindustani- 
speaking country. When they become 
Christians, they become leaders that they 
may teach their people. The chaudhris 
have proved to be much more efficient as 
native preachers than the paid mission 
workers. Furthermore, the people of the 
community give much more heed to the 
direction of the chaudhri than they would 


give to a paid mission worker in their midst. 
A fundamental principle of this chaudhri 
movement is that the work is to be done 
voluntarily, and since this principle has 
been adopted, whereas heretofore voluntary 
workers were counted by the hundreds, now 
they are counted by the thousands. The 
method pursued in the chaudhri movement 
is practically the same as that pursued in 
other movements. But the mass movement 
presents problems that are not easy of 
solution. In the first place, the mass move- 
ment is found to be one of the best means of 
preserving the converts to Christianity 
against the persecution of their own caste 
within their own community. The object 
of the mass movement is to have the whole 
caste within a given community come to 
Christianity, and thus there is banded 
together a group whose interests are com- 
mon and who are prepared to support each 
other in the common religious and social 
life. Nevertheless, the presence of a large 
number of new converts within the fold of 
the mission means that a serious problem 
has been confronted in the effort properly to 
educate them. This is attempted largely 
by the use of native mission workers. 
Again, the training of native mission workers 
presents its own problem. One of the 
significant things about the mass movement 
as described by Bishop Warne is the bearing 
it has upon group movement. They are 
nurtured in the hope that if the mass move- 
ments in the particular castes already 
affected are properly shepherded they will 
spread yet more rapidly among the many 
millions of the castes already touched, 
and then move up gradually through the 
great middle castes, until ultimately, along 
caste lines, they will reach the highest 
castes. 
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The Race Problem in South African 
Churches 
An interesting discussion, over the name 
of E. Farmer, is to be found in The East 
and the West for April. The interest in the 
article centers about the problem which is 
confronted by the Anglican church owing 
to the presence of natives and Europeans 
in South Africa. The writer of this article 
points out that it is not long since the mis- 
sionaries had to endure the opprobrium of 
both the native and the colonist, but that 
in more recent years this opprobrium has 
gradually been quenched until now the 
missionary in South Africa is given a place 
of popularity. The surprise in this observa- 
tion is the judgment which the writer makes 
in saying that this change of attitude toward 
the missionary is due to a cause which we 
approve when we ought really to be 
ashamed. He has in mind the encourage- 
ment which is given the general social 
attitude in South Africa to make a thorough 
cleavage between the white and the colored 
races. He explains that theoretically this 
is not the policy of the church, at least 
among the higher officials. The fact 
remains, nevertheless, and finds expression 
in the very general tendency to build two 
churches side by side, one for the whites 
and one for the colored. Parish churches 
are built for the white people, and over and 
over again efforts have been made to have 
this set forth plainly in trust deeds. It is 
admitted that this method meets with 
popular approval and is the way of least 
resistance. It pleases the white people, it 
satisfies the native, and it simplifies the 
burden of the missionary. But the writer is 
strenuously opposed to this method of 
meeting the social problem as it presents 
itself in racial antipathy. His view of the 
matter is set forth in his own words: 
Wherever we go, we tend to make racial 
churches. We pray for unity and deplore our 
unhappy divisions, and then proceed to make 
more on other lines. We are separated from 


our Christian brethren on account of differences 
of doctrine and discipline, and then take our 
white Christianity, with all its schism, into 
other countries and there proceed to multiply 
them, intensified as they soon become by the 
factor of color. 


The Progress of Christianity in India 


As truly as India may be said to be a 
congeries of nations, it is today the con- 
fluence of many faiths. In the Open Court 
for March there appeared under the name 
of Chinmoy an informing article on the 
progress of Christianity in India. One of 
the creditable things about this article is 
that the progress of Christianity is given a 
setting relative to the progress of other 
religions which are in India. Prior to an 
intelligent appreciation of what progress 
of Christianity means in India it is necessary 
to know that before the advent of the 
British rule in India religious propaganda 
was part of the political administration of 
Hindustan and that coercion played a large 
part in conversion. Now every religious 
creed is free to propagate its particular ideas 
among the Indian people. Hinduism proper 
is characterized by cast-iron inflexibility and 
does not allow for any expansion from out- 
side. This means that the Hindu is born 
and not made by conversion. It also means 
that numerically Hinduism fluctuates with 
the birth-rate. According to the census of 
India in 1911, the total population was 
315,156,396, of which 217.3 millions, or 
more than two-thirds of the population, 
were Hindus. This represents an increase 
of 5 per cent in ten years. Buddhism, 
although it had its rise in India and is still 
the faith of more than half of Asia, claims 
in India proper only one-third of a million 
people; but there are ten millions in Burma 
and their numbers are increasing there. 
The followers of Mohammed number 66,- 
700,000, or more than one-fifth of the total 
population of India, which is an increase 
of 6.7 per cent in ten years. Indian 
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Christians number about three and one-half 
millions, or 12 per cent of the population. 
This figure stands at 100 per cent increase in 
thirty years. The writer of the article 
regards the progress which has been made by 
Christianity as most remarkable, and he 
makes two observations—namely, that the 
Hindus have not been able to keep pace 
with the general rate of increase of popula- 
tion, and that the rate of increase of popula- 
tion is less than half that of the Teutonic 
races in Europe, but exceeds considerably 
that of the Latin races. Four reasons are 
given for the rapid progress of the Christian 
religion among the people of India: the 


RELIGIOUS 


Religious Education and General 
Education 

The much-talked-of relationship between 
religious education and general education is 
discussed by Professor George A. Coe in 
the April issue of Religious Education. Itisa 
commonplace among us that the processes 
and aims of religious education intertwine 
with those of so-called secular education. 
But what is the exact nature of this inter- 
twining? At the outset the principle is 
laid down that the future supervisors of 
religious education, the authors, the editors, 
and, ultimately, the teachers must have at 
least as good a scientific, technical equip- 
ment for their duties as the corresponding 
members of the secular-school system. An 
everyday assertion of current educational 
theory is that the primary duty of the 
schools is to develop social attitudes, or, 
in other words, moral character. In spite 
of the fact that the main body of educa- 
tional science has yet to gain a firm control 
of the process of moral control, religious 
education can profit from the advice that 
issues from the warnings against repressive 
discipline, and against the substitution 
of formal instruction in duties for moral 
experience and the training of the moral 
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first is attributed to the devoted bands of 
missionaries, who have done their best to 
let in light where there was darkness before, 
and are always the true helpmates of the 
downtrodden people of the lower classes 
in their hour of misery and oppression; 
secondly, the Hindus have learned to regard 
Christianity without ill will and frequently 
display their sympathy; thirdly, the mis- 
sionaries usually do not interfere with caste, 
but conversion means an accession of 
respectability; fourthly, the desire for 
material comforts is a strong motive leading 
many of the lower classes to embrace 
Christianity. 


EDUCATION 


will. But we are not to suppose that the 
business of the religious educationist is to 
transfer into the field of religious education 
precisely the methods of teaching or the 
standards of criticism that he finds in the 
university department of education. Rather 
are we to consider the extent to which 
general education erects the social-ethical 
purpose of education into scientific control of 
the teaching process, and to such extent 
the methods and standards may be trans- 
ferred. Added to this transference there 
must be insistence upon reworking the 
methods and standards. As Professor Coe 
says, ‘‘we cannot be content to teach his- 
tory less thoroughly than the public 
schools.” There is danger that we may 
give place to the subtle temptation to sub- 
stitute religiosity for command of scientific 
method. There are three branches of 
general religious education with which the 
supervisor in religious education particularly 
requires an acquaintance—philosophy of 
education, history of education, and the 
psychology of education. It would be 
desirable if religious education were co- 
ordinated with the larger interests of general 
education, but, inasmuch as religious educa- 
tion deals with original data and with 
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specific problems, we cannot reasonably 
demand at present that these departments 
of instruction should be sufficiently broad 
to compass the interests, data, and prob- 
lems of religious education. 


The Malden School of Religious 
Education 


Some of the leaders of the Protestant 
community in Malden have responded to the 
challenge of modern religious conditions 
by forming a city board of religious educa- 
tion. The Malden Ministerial Association 
originated the scheme and named a city 
board. This board named the director and 
has general supervision of the work. Co- 
operating with this board there is a council 
of one hundred leading citizens, including 
all Sunday-school superintendents and 
leaders in education and civic betterment. 
The plan has been for this body to meet 
thrice a year to discuss the general program 
for community religious education. A city 
supervisor, in the person of Miss Grace 
Jones, has been appointed, and her services 
are given freely to any church or society 
wishing to standardize its religious instruc- 
tion. Already a city school for the training 
of leaders has been established and is pros- 
pering. But the organization aims to 
make two more steps ahead in the near 
future, namely, the formulation of common 
educational standards for the guidance of 
the church schools, and the week-day 
religious school. 


This city board of religious education . 


co-operates with Boston University. The 
university provides aid on the directing 
and pedagogical side. Walter S. Athearn, 
who has recently been appointed professor 
of religious education in Boston University, 
and who has partly tested the scheme in 
Des Moines, is the man at the helm. 

The weekly religious “night school” has 
been held in the parish house of the First 
Baptist Church on Tuesdays. The work 
commences at 7:30 sharp and lasts until 


9:15, twenty minutes of this time being 
given for collective worship. Classes are 
conducted in the organization and admin- 
istration of Sunday schools, in Old Testa- 
ment history, in the life of Christ, in the 
Apostolic age, in elementary psychology, 
and in the history of moral and religious 
education. Enrolled in the classes there 
are 435 persons. These persons are drawn 
from 19 towns, from 50 churches of 10 
denominations. The “atmosphere” of the 
classes resembles that of the best sort of 
schoolroom. There are examinations ahead 
and students completing three years’ 
attested work are to receive diplomas. 


Religious Education Association 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association was held 
in Boston and comprised thirty meetings 
through the three days ending March tr. 
The theme announced, “Religious Edu- 
cation and the Coming World-Order,” 
attracted widespread attention and drew out 
many striking statements from the speakers. 
Not only the focus of thought at the evening 
general sessions, but the programs of nearly 
all departmental meetings were based upon 
this theme. The evening meetings were 
held in Trinity Church, the new Old South 
Church, and Symphony Hall. All the 
evening addresses were of a very high order, 
while the impression which they made was 
greatly deepened by the dignity of the full 
service in Trinity and the splendid choruses 
sung by eight hundred voices in Symphony 
Hall. Many of the departmental sessions 
presented unusually strong programs, and 
the attendance was so large in some cases 
as to necessitate removal to larger audi- 
toriums. Many present contrasted this 
convention with the one held in Boston 
twelve years earlier and spoke of the many 
evidences of the steady development of the 
Association’s work and influence, especially 
in the development of its constituency and 
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the spread of its operations into every coun- 
try in the world. Dr. Washington Gladden 
was elected president, succeeding Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell; Atlantic City was 
selected for the place of meeting in 1918. 
The addresses of this convention, practically 
all of which were of an unusual degree of 
interest and value, are to be published in the 


magazine Religious Education. The cus- 
tomary Declaration of Principles expresses 
belief in a new and better social order based 
on confidence, good-will, and the spirit of 
service and co-operation, recognizing the 
will of God in the life and destiny of man 
and training its citizens to become mem- 
bers of an enduring friendship. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Y.M.G.A. and the Soldiers 

The Y.M.C.A. in the United States pro- 
poses to spend $3,000,000 and to support 
five hundred men in the effort to render 
assistance to the soldiers who are to train 
themselves for military and naval service. 
The general plan of the Association is as 
follows: It is proposed that in every city and 
town where there is an Association there 
shall be organized a local Army and Naval 
Committee. Lists are rapidly being pre- 
pared of the Y.M.C.A. men, church mem- 
bers, and key-men in each regiment from 
which a nucleus will be formed for the work 
within each camp. Lists are being pre- 
pared of the names of available volunteers 
from which five hundred trained men may 
be chosen. At the present practically all 
Y.M.C.A. buildings have been thrown open 
to the troops. The uniform serves in lieu 
of a membership card. The permanent 
camps are to have, for each brigade, a 
wooden building of standard size, usually 
40X 100 feet and similar to those used on the 
Mexican border. In charge there will be 
a secretary, physical director, and moving- 
picture director with suitable equipment. 
The arrangements provide for religious 
services familiar to those acquainted with 
Y.M.C.A. work. The circuit services will 
be adapted for small groups of soldiers on 
guard duty. At larger centers the organiza- 
tion will become more elaborate. In 
connection with specifically religious work 
it is the policy of the Association to co- 
operate with the chaplain in charge. The 


support which this heroic effort of th® 
Y.M.C.A. is receiving is apparent from 
the response which was given the call in 
Chicago for $150,000. At the present time 
something over $183,000 has been provided 
for, and the City Park Commissioners have 
granted the use of Grant Park for military 
training. The students and faculty of the 
University of Chicago have contributed 
$8,700, and Mr. Bickham, who has been 
jn charge of the Y.M.C.A. work at the 
University of Chicago, has been chosen to 
organize the work of the Y.M.C.A. at 
Lake Bluff. The naval training station at 
Lake Bluff will be the largest training sta- 
tion in the world, comprising some twenty- 
one thousand men. 

This work of the Y.M.C.A. is regarded 
as one of the important tasks which the war 
has thrust upon this country, inasmuch as it 
seeks to check the moral sagging that so 
frequently accompanies the soldiers’ en- 
campments and to guard against the vices 
that feed upon the army’s vitals. The tre- 
mendous task which confronts those who 
seek to promote the religious and moral 
welfare of the soldiers commands the sym- 
pathy and support of all earnest folk. The 
recent exemption of the clergy from the 
President’s draft measure bears testimony 
to the high importance with which the 
spiritual leadership of the people in time 
of stress is held. Major-General Bliss is 
quoted as saying: “I think that the work 
that is being done by the Association con- 
tributes more than any other single agency 
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to the contentment and good morals as well 
as good morale of the troops, and conse- 
quently to their good health.” Major- 
General O’Ryan said: “If America goes to 
war, money can be turned over to the 
Y.M.C.A. with every confidence that it 
will be expended scientifically and along 
lines most acceptable to the soldiers.” 


Church Federation 

An interesting illustration of a successful 
movement in church federation is to be 
found in a little pamphlet entitled, The 
Federated Churches of Cleveland, by Rev. 
E. R. Wright, executive secretary of the 
Federation of Churches of Cleveland. It is 
a résumé of the work of federation of five 
years. It is a really interesting and stimu- 
lating record of the power which churches 
can have when properly organized to bring 
the impact of their total force upon social 
and religious conditions. The experiment 
in Cleveland illustrates very clearly that 
church federation is rapidly ceasing to 
be an experiment and is becoming a fact. 


Religious Attitudes and Church 
Efficiency 

Ernest R. Groves has written a very 
suggestive article in the American Journal 
of Sociology, March, on the subject “An 
Unsocial Element in Religion.” In this 
article the writer discusses two attitudes of 
religious life which issue in quite different 
kinds of action. He designates the one 
attitude with which he disapproves as 
narcotic. The other attitude, which he 
desires to foster, he speaks of as the moral 
engine of progress. He discusses these 
attitudes in their bearing upon oppressive 
inhibitions, the sense of limitation, dis- 
appointment, and sorrow and argues that 
the narcotic attitude regards religion as a 
refuge from the bitter facts of life. As he 
says of persons who adopt this attitude: 
“They look to religion for a removal of their 
keen sensitiveness to cruel fact, they drink 
into their souls a numbing spiritual potion as 


other men for much the same purpose take 
physical poison ... . religion has for 
[these] defeated and distracted individuals 
the function that we know in these modern 
days belongs especially to neurosis.” It is 
understood that the neurotic attitude accom- 
panies other-worldliness and is productive 
of asceticism. There follows an interpre- 
tation of life which is morbid because of its 
indifference to the real facts of nature. He 
quotes Tolstoy as having said that there 
was a time in his experience when the aspira- 
tion of his whole being was to get out of 
life. It is worthy of consideration to note 
that the writer understands this narcotic 
attitude in religion to be alien to social 
service and to church efficiency. This is 
what he calls the unsocial element in religion. 
But the writer sees in religion something 
which is entirely different from this— 
namely, that social courage comes from the 
religious souls who get from their religion a 
love for the grapple with life, who attack 
that from which their sickly brother retreats. 
This approach is born of the effort to find 
spiritual enforcement, not to escape, but to 
face the defeats and setbacks of life. One’s 
moral confidence depends upon the religious 
attitude one finds. Social progress comes 
from the religious attitude which provides 
a moral engine. The effort to promote 
church efficiency is the expression of this 
latter attitude in religion. As the writer 
says: ‘Modern life by a sense of the sanity 
of wholesome idealism seems more and 
more to be placing emphasis upon the pro- 
ductive type of religious experience.” 


Do the Rich Run the Churches? 
It is charged often that the rich dominate 


‘the churches and that in this we find a great 


factor that makes for the inefficiency of the 
churches. In the Watchman-Examiner, 
April 26, Rev. Charles Stelzle discusses this 
briefly. He thinks this is a companion 
notion to the idea that the church stands for 
the present order of things, and that it is 


opposed to social and economic progress. 
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That the wealth of this country is 
owned by a comparatively small percentage 
of the people is generally known. Probably 
I per cent own 75 per cent of the wealth, 
while 70 per cent of the people own only 4 
per cent of it. Along with this it is well 
to keep in mind that there are approxi- 
mately forty millions of members in the 
churches of this country. The children 
who are too young to be members of the 
churches and the large number of friendly 
sympathizers who attend the services or 
assist the church would doubtless carry this 
number to seventy-five millions. Can it 
then be at all probable that the few who 
have great wealth are able to control this 
enormous company who are members or 
who are affiliated in some way with the 
church? The delegates to the great con- 
ventions and conferences of the churches 
are not dominated by the rich. That 
some legislation is occasionally passed that 
wealthy people can endorse does not mean 
necessarily that it is the product of their 
influence. When a poor man has quali- 
fications that fit him for leadership in the 
church, he usually gets just as big a place 
as he can fill. The church is quick to use 
the man who is fit, just as is done in the 
commercial world. 

The attitude of the Churches of Christ in 
America and of the individual national 
church bodies that compose this council is 
very clearly set forth in resolutions adopted 
by them in the interest of social and eco- 
nomic justice. They demand equal rights 
and complete justice for all men in all sta- 
tions of life; the abatement and prevention 
of poverty; the conservation of health; a 
living wage for every industry, and the most 
equitable division in the production of in- 
dustry that can be devised. 

The churches are not supported by the 
rich mainly, but by men and women of small 
means. They are not maintained by the 
few large donations, conspicuous mention 
of which we see in the papers, but by the 
innumerable small offerings of the many. 


Three delusions that relate to church effi- 
ciency should be corrected: that the church 
is run by the rich; that it stands for the 
present order of things; that it is sup- 
ported primarily by the rich. 


Factors Which Have to Do with the 
Decline of the Country Church 


In the American Journal of Sociology, 
September, 1916, Anton T. Boisen gives a 
report of a special study of the country 
church made by him, covering five years and 
including five sections distributed in the 
states of Missouri, Tennessee, Kansas, New 
York, and Maine. About 12,000 persons 
are included in the study. Only those over 
fifteen years of age are considered. Church 
attendance is made the chief measure of 
interest in the church, but data are collected 
also on school training, financial standing, 
social activities, and other pertinent ques- 
tions. We notice here only a few of the 
most striking facts and conclusions of this 
report. 

The importance of the increase in tenancy 
as one of the chief causes of the decline in 
the interest in the church appears to be 
overemphasized generally. The influence 
of the church seems to vary inversely with 
the facilities for social intercourse outside 
ofthe church. The importance of the social 
factor must therefore be recognized. More 
than half of the men active in the church are 
also active in other organizations. Of those 
not active in the church, only 21 per 
cent are active in other organizations. The 
men upon whom the church has lost its hold 
are now, for the most part, outside of any 
organized social activity. So far, then, no 
other organization has taken the place of the 
church. 

Church attendance was most general in 
the two sections in which the system of 
church management was least efficient. 
Apparently the influence of the country 
church is less where educational advance- 
ment is the greatest and where church man- 
agement is most efficient. But in all of 
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these sections the better-educated classes 
were the most active in public affairs. 
Those of them who were engaged in social 
activity of any sort were also generally 
active in the church. Therefore the country 
church seems to be retaining its hold upon 
the more public-spirited and altruistic men 
of the community. The principal losses 
of the church were among those whose 
educational equipment was limited and 
whose social instincts were poorly developed. 
Among these no clearly defined reason 
could be given for not attending church. 
The reason was certainly not conscious 
skepticism, but generally indifference and 
disinclination, coupled often with moral 
laxity. 

The most striking difference found in 
these five regions, and the factor that 
bears most directly upon the problem here 
considered, is the prevalent conception of 
religion. Where there was the least educa- 
tion, the conception of religion was ‘“‘other- 
worldly ” and church attendance was largest. 
While there existed along with this the social 
viewpoint, yet salvation was thought of 
chiefly as an escape from a future hell of fire 
and brimstone, and the church was looked 
upon as a mediator of a magical salvation 
rather than a generator of spiritual energy. 
Here also sectarianism was bitter and church 
federation very remote. Where education 
was the best and the socialized conception 
of religion was the most general, there was 
the least interest in the church. It would 
seem that in the process of liberalizing 
popular religious opinion the efficiency of the 
schools and of the churches themselves 
had worked, at least temporarily, to the 
disadvantage of the church. That the 
better-educated and the more _public- 
spirited were still, for the most part, inter- 
ested in the church, even if their numbers are 
not so great, constitutes a significant and 
hopeful fact. The old message of eternal 
punishment and a vicarious atonement 
had in it a powerful appeal. Cannot the hell 
of wrong habit, of diseased will, of misused 
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opportunity, and of guilty conscience be 
made just as real and just as vivid? 

It should be kept in mind here that, 
while the facts set forth are illuminating 
and the conclusions of this study are of 
some value, the data upon which they are 
based are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
make them absolutely convincing. 


Help in City Planning 


The minister really cannot safely keep 
himself apart from the great movement in 
favor of the replanning of cities. The value 
of a “city plan” in the development of 
streets, parks, public buildings, zones, and 
transportation facilities is beyond question. 
Hundreds of cities are now considering the 
adopting of such plans. In view of this 
fact it is both practical and timely to develop 
other improvements which are dependent 
upon individual initiative and moral con- 
viction. The city beautiful and the city 
efficient should become also the city filled 
with spiritual and social advance. 

But such advance involves a program, 
and in this program are such essential 
matters as Americanization, child welfare, 
church co-operation, crime prevention, care 
of defectives and dependents, vocational 
guidance and education, civic music, city 
beautification, community housekeeping, 
housing, legal aid, public health, recreation, 
rural relations, social centers, social in- 
surance, summer camps, unemployment. 
Recognizing this fact, the Biblical World, 
desirous of helping pastors who are con- 
cerned in aiding their communities, is 
establishing an informal department to 
which questions bearing upon this general 
subject can be addressed. This department 
will be under the general supervision of 
Rev. Myron E. Adams, who is already 
known as an expert in city planning. It 
might be added that Mr. Adams is just 
undertaking a program of city planning for 
Flint, Michigan. Questions should be 
addressed to him in care of the Biblical 
World. 
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New Wars for Old. By John Haynes Holmes. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 10916. 
Pp. xv+369. $1.50. 

This is a book of straight-out Pacifism, put 
with clearness of statement, deep earnestness, 
and profound confidence in it as the only per- 
manent working theory for individuals and 
nations in their relations with one another. It 
commands attention and respect from the first 

. The book contains ten chapters. The 
problem of Pacifism is clearly stated at the be- 
ginning. Then the logic and fallacies of the 
doctrines of force are taken up. Four chapters 
are devoted to ‘“Non-Resistance.” Then the 
author answers the questions, “Is War Ever Jus- 
tifiable?”’ and, “Is Permanent and Universal 

Peace to Be Desired?” The final chapter is 

concerned with ‘‘The Duty and Opportunity of 

America To-day.” Dr. Holmes does not hesi- 

tate to take extreme ground on the subject he is 

discussing. He says: “War is never justifiable 
at any time nor under any circumstances. No 
man is wise enough, no nation is important 
enough, no human interest is precious enough, 
to justify . . war” (p. 282). There is no 
stronger expression of the unequivocal pacifist 
ition than in this volume. Not the least 
interesting section of the book is the two chapters 
devoted to examples of non-resistance. 


Christian Certainties of Belief. By Julian K. 
Smyth. New York: The New-Church 
Press, 1916. Pp. xi+123. 


Four fundamental Christian doctrines, 
Christ, the Bible, salvation, and immortality, 
are stated here plainly and positively as they 
are held by the Swedenborgian or New-Church. 
In brief, there is one. God fully contained in 
the divine-human Lord Jesus Christ (p. 12); the 
Bible is God’s word, to be interpreted on od 
literal, intellectual, and spiritual planes (p. 
salvation consists in a person what 
intended him to be through Christ (p. $7); 
immortality is a fact attested by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, the conditions of which are best 
described by Swedenborg (p. 112). The 
author’s attack upon the historical study of 
the Old Testament is poorly carried out. To 
call the earliest documents “Bibles” is ab- 
surd, as, for example, “there is not a word of 
direct testimony that any of the three alleged 
primitive Bibles (JEP) ever existed. They are 
nowhere named. Their existence is purely 
hypothetical” (p. 43). Of course, the “Scrip- 
tures are holy by virtue of the inner, divine 
meaning which they possess”; but “spiritual” 
interpretation is the mother of mischief in 
Bible study. The writer’s style is clear “a 


interesting and he writes with the fervor of 
deep conviction. The book is attractively 
printed. 


A History of the Family as a Social and Edu- 
cational Institution. By Willystine Good- 


sell. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 
xiv+588. $2.00. 


This book is a genetic study of the family in 
its leading stages and by nationalities from 
its primitive forms to our own times. By 
“primitive” he means “such savage or bar- 

groups as exist at the present time.” 
Naturally the origin and meaning and forms of 
marriage, and the different theories connected 
therewith receive — attention at the begin- 
ning and appear all the way through. 

Under the patriarchal family three leading 
types have each a separate chapter—the He- 
brew, the Greek, the Roman. Then follows a 
chapter on the influence of early Christianity 
+ se marriage and family customs in the Roman 

ire. This leads up to the family in the 
riddle Ages, which in its turn is followed by 
“ family during the Renaissance. 

Then the treatment becomes more specific 
and takes up the English family in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and, in the 
order of development, the family in the Ameri- 
can colonies. The effect of the industrial revo- 
lution on the family now becomes an urgent 
subject. Thus we are led to a chapter on the 
English and American family during the nine- 
teenth century. 

In view of the entire history of the family 
what is our present situation? The answer to 
this question is given in a chapter of 38 pages. 

That the present situation is satisfactory no 
one believes. What then shall we do? The 
concluding chapter gives the current theories 
of reform. The reader ma oo | take his choice, or 
in the light of experience 
formulate a theory of his 

The book comes he hog that class of writings 
known as Introductions, and it meets the 
requirements well. 


Paradoxical Pain. By Robert Maxwell Harbin. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1916. 
Pp. xxi+212. $1.25. 

The technical use of terms in the title re- 
quires explanation. That kind of pain which 
in the end serves some beneficent purpose and 
makes a contribution to the constructive forces 
of life is called “paradoxical.” The book is 
devoted to a discussion of this adage ode in three 
major sections which may be designated as 
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physical, intellectual, and spiritual. The third 
occupies more than a half of the volume and 
is the most suggestive and clarifying. The 
author is a physician and has thought earnestly 
on the deeper aspects of the topic. He justifies 
the presence and function of pain in religion; he 
shows how temptation may be successfully met 
and le the source of strength and 
This is not a theodicy; it does not attempt to 
make all suffering rational. But it is a stimu- 
lating discussion of the place of certain kinds of 
pain and struggle in the development of life and 
character; to this end it is useful in helping any- 
one who is trying to think his way through this 
complex and bewildering question. The work 
of the printer is well done. 


The Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels: 
Critical Studies in the Historical Narratives. 
[The Bross Prize, 1915.] By T. J. Thorburn. 
New York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. xxiv+356. 
$1.50. 


This book offers a detailed statement and 
an gel rejection of the views of those 
extremists who regard the gospel narratives as 
The writers considered 

J. M. Robertson, W. Smith, | 

A. Drews. The material is not treated in its 
broader historical outlines, but atomistically, 

roceeding point by point through the gospels, 
07 see with the accounts of Jesus’ birth and 
ending with the story of his ascension. In each 
instance the chief mythical view is stated, its 
absurdity is indicated, and the historicity of 
every item in the gospel narratives is as a rule 
stoutly affirmed. The author rac- 
tically no middle und between a wholly 
mythical interpretation on the one hand and a 
wholly historical one. on the other. He makes 
no use of the results of modern critical study 
in the interpretation of the gospels. 


How Christ Would Organize the World. By 
Ralph W. Nelson. Lawrence, Kan.: Uni- 
versity of Kansas News-Bulletin, 1916. Vol. 
XVII, No. 10. Pp. 32. 


Notice is here taken of this Pera essay by 
a university student because of the subject fon 
the sociological treatment given it. The title 
t better read: ‘‘Jesus and the Social 
er’’; or, “ Jesus’ Social Teaching Applied to 
the State.” Jesus did not undertake to reor- 
ganize the world; nor did his t provide 
a program to that end. He did, however, 
enjoin certain fundamental principles of right 
living which, if put into practice by men 
erally, would bring about a new order. 
Jesus made love the sum of his social teaching, 
which he interpreted to mean that all men were 
brothers together on a common plane, and 
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should be — thetic, thoughtful, kind, for- 
giving, and pful toward one another in all 
tions. 


The writer shows by his point of view, his 
ideas, his language, and the literature he has 
used in the p tion of the pans that he has 
received nt aan sociological instruction at 
the University of Kansas. The science _of 
sociology, when it can view Jesus’ t 
historically and socially instead of dogmatically 
and homiletically, will find much meaning and 
power in the New Testament toward the cause 
of humanity, and a social order which makes 
for the total common welfare. 


Quiet Talks with the Family. By Charles 
Edward Jefferson. New York: Crowell, 
1916. Pp. 187. $1.00. 


Dr. Jefferson’s “Talks” have won a place 
for themselves in the literature of modern Chris- 
tian life by their clearness, insight, and practical 
character. He now adds another volume, 
quite the equal of the others, to this useful 
series. The nine subjects are: the family in 
general, fathers, mothers, boys and girls, 

wn-up <a grown-up daughters, daughters- 
in-law, dparents, and and servants. 
Dr. Jefferson’s counsels and discussions are 
always sane and plain. He aga in no false 
sense of human values. His ideal member of 
the family group always impresses one as a 
genuine human being in spite of his excellence; 
and the Jeffersonian virtues are attainable even 
if they are difficult to reach. Dr. Jefferson’s 
crisp style is sometimes overworked until we 
are wearied by the tapping of his staccato 
accent. For , Pp. 20 contains 16 com- 
plete sentences, in which 126 words are used, 
or an average of about 8 words to a sentence. 
Of these 126 words, no less than 98 are mono- 
syllables. The high strings of the harp are 
overworked. We wondered why the first and 
last chapters were not broken by subheads. 
The book is well made. 


The Gospel of Jesus. By Clayton R. Bowen. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1916. Pp. 235. 
$1.00. 


We have here another highly interesting and 
useful attempt to gather from the first three 
Gospels a simple unitary picture of the life and 

of Jesus. Professor Bowen occupies 
the ae of New Testament Interpretation at 
Meadville Theological School, and is an excel- 
lent New Testament scholar. A volume from 
him ae The Gospel of Jesus, Critically 
Reconstructed from the Earliest Sources awakens 
unusual expectations. He says that he has 
written the book to answer many inquiries as 
to what the scholars “make of the gospel of 
Jesus when their critical work is done.” The 
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story of Jesus is told in ten chapters: (i) “The 

of the Gospel of Jesus the Messiah” 
the Disciples”; (iii) “Unbeliet 
and Opposition”; (iv) ‘Healings and Parables”’; 
(v) “ Jesus’ Way of Life”; (vi) “Thou Art the 
Messiah!”; (vii) “The Journey to Jerusalem”; 
(viii) “Teaching Daily in the Temple”; (ix) 
“The Last Words”; ) “Jesus Lifted U 

The method of the author is to consolidate 
the narrative of all three Gospels into a single 
account, keeping to the — Markan order, 

preserving in the main the archaic style of the 
rf V. and R.V., but shortening up the accounts 
pape yr nd and modernizing the diction in 
legree. An unsatisfactory chapter in 
the book is the second, where in only five pages 
the author puts together parts of the Sermon 
on the Mount with the two parables of the 
Unjust Judge and the Friend at Midnight, in an 
arbitrary miscellaneous arrangement of the 
sayings. A similar conglomerate is given in 
the fifth chapter. The miracle stories of the 
gospel are reduced to ordinary events by a 
thorough rationalizing process. But the birth 
and resurrection stories are put into an appen- 
dix, and called “the chief part of the more 
obviously legendary material.’”” Indexes make 
it possible for the reader to locate in the book 
any particular gospel passage, and to observe 
what passages have not been used in the re- 
constructed narrative. Another part of the 
volume (pp. ~~ contains “Notes” on the 
life of Jesus, as presented. Their purpose is 
to explain the author’s selection and treatment 
of the canonical material, and to furnish a brief 
commentary upon the new text. 

This kind of book and this interpretation of 
Jesus may be of considerable assistance to the 
general reader who is taking up the historical 
study of Jesus. There are fundamental his- 
torical se © of the Synoptic Gospels that 
go much deeper than this reconstruction sug- 
gests. And one doubts whether this detailed 
rationalizing of the miracles is the best way to 

explain them; certainly it takes the meaning 
a force out of them as understood by the first 
Christians. 


The Book of Revelation. By John T. Dean. 
New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. ror. 


A new volume of the “Handbooks for Bible 
Classes,’ which has to its credit many useful 
manuals for the general reader. The Book of 
Revelation is no , ane a mystery to the New 
Testament scholar, who now knows how to 
account for and to understand its dramatic ideas 
and expressions. Like many another book of 
Jewish religious thought, and like many a pas- 
sage in the Gospels and the Letters of Paul, it 

sets forth the vivid eschatological faith of 
Judaism and primitive Christianity in the first 
century A.D. The intense dissatisfaction with 
human sin and world-evil led these people to 
believe ardently that God was about to inter- 
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vene by his divine power, to overthrow all 
imperfection, and once for all to establish per- 
fection in a new age, when the Kingdom of 
God would fulfil righteousness upon a renewed 
earth free from sin and evil. The Book of 
Revelation gives this vivid, realistic expectation 
of the Christians a classic expression. The 
fierce condemnation of the Roman Empire by 
idealistic Christianity here burns hotly, and 
hopes blindly. We read the book but little 
and we find its doctrinal and homiletical useful- 
ness quite limited. 

But some will wish to study out the his- 
torical origin, meaning, and function of this 
striking book. To them the present volume 
may be a competent guide. A full and excellent 
introduction describes the political situation 
which exasperated the Christians and drove 
them to eschatological vision, the Jewish type of 
literature to which this apocalyptical wri writing 
belongs, and the purpose which the Book of 
Revelation was designed to serve. In the 
developing conflict between the Empire and the 
Church, which had already brought severe per- 
secution and martyrdom upon the Christians, 
they must be a to stand fast for their 
new faith, and to find assurance in the belief 
that God was about to overwhelm the Empire 
by his might, in order to give the Church vic- 
tory, peace, and bliss. After the introduction, 
the author furnishes a brief running commentary 
upon the English text of Revelation; his com- 
ments represent the best interpretation that is 
now being given to this New Testament book. 
A valuable volume to use in conjunction with 
this one by Mr. Dean is that of Professor Porter, 
The Messages q the Apocalyptical Writers 
(Scribner, 1905, $1.25). 


The Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The New Testament, Vol. I, 
Part II, The Gospel According to St. Mark. 
By Joseph Dean. New York: Longmans, 
1915. Pp.xviit+73. $0.50. Vol. IV, Part 
III, The Apocalypse of St. John. By 
Francis Gigot. New York: Longmans, 
1915. Pp. xxiv+54. $0.50. 

The name “Westminster” suggests Prot- 
estant Christianity, but as a matter of fact this 
series represents Roman Catholic Christiani 
and carries the official imprimatur of the sharek’ 
The particular volume that contains the an- 
nouncement of the purpose and method of the 
series being as yet unpublished, we judge from 
these volumes themselves what i is being under- 
taken. The New Testament is here presented 
to the reader book by book, in s volumes 
with pasteboard covers in excellent type, with 
a wd pe account of the author, date, purpose, and 

style of the work, and with the English text of 
the book analytically outlined and openly 
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printed. At the foot of the page, in small type, 
is a commentary. The purpose of this publi- 
cation is no doubt to make the Bible more 
readable, and it certainly accomplishes that. 
It also makes the Bible more intelligible, with 
its outline of the book’s contents and its helpful 
notes on the meaning of the text. We have 
represented here the best biblical scholarship 
of the Catholic church, and to Catholics these 
volumes are to be highly recommended. 


The Social Teachings of the Jewish Prophets. 
By William Bennett Bizzell. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 1916. Pp. 237. 
$1.25. 


Sociology is a term used to cover a multitude 
of sins nowadays. The preface of this “study 
in biblical sociology” reads well. We are 
almost led to expect from the author what has 
thus far not been given us by anyone, =e 
a reasoned statement, scientifically orien 
of the sociological significance of the hiblied 
literature. However, upon taking up the text 
itself, we are sadly disappointed. We are 
almost led to doubt whether the author knows 
anything about either biblical or sociological 
science. When we read for example, on p. 14, 
“The many public addresses found in Deuter- 
onomy are explained with least difficulty by 
accepting them as being Mosaic deliverances,” 
we can scarcely believe our eyes. Again, on 
P. 19, we are told that Israel never had a myth- 


What we have here is an uncritical use of 
critical tools. On top of the lamentable defi- 
ciency in scientific method the book is swamp 
beneath a host of inexcusable errors in spe 
and the like. One wonders how the text ever 

ot past a proofreader of ordinary intelligence, 

t alone the author. For example, Ahijah 
everywhere appears as “Abijah.” The Living 
Messages of G. Campbell Morgan, who is soberly 

cited as an authority on biblical interpretation, 
at times appear in chameleon-like fashion as 
Morgan G. Campbell’s “Living Messages.” We 
are confidently assured, on p. 104, that an 
Assyrian inscription confirms the biblical state- 
ment that “an angel of the Lord went forth and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians one hundred 
and four score and five thousand.” Would 
that Mr. Bizzell would publish that inscription. 


The Religion of Power. By Harris E. Kirk. 
New York: Doran, 1916. Pp. 317. $1.50. 
m.. — of this book composed the 

oe runt Lectures delivered in 1916 at 

Taion Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 

ia. The author is the pastor of the Franklin 
=. Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. The 
subtitle of the book is: “A Study of Christianity 
in Relation to the Quest for Salvation in the 
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Graeco-Roman World, and Its Significance for 
the Present Age.” The definition of religion 
which is basal to the author’s argument is “the 
effective desire to be in right relation to the 
Power manifesting itself in the universe” (p. 50). 
The permanent religious need of mankind in- 
cludes four elements: a sense of dependence, a 
sense of alienation, a desire to atone for the 
wrong, and the craving for a human expression of 
God. This is summed up in the expression, “a 
quest for safe conduct.” In the Graeco-Roman 
world various experiments were made in that 
quest. First, there was the ent of 
ritual observances illustrated by the various 
mystery cults. Secondly, there were the various 
ethical speculations of the Greeks and the 
Romans, and here the author gives a fine 
summary of ethical theories contemporary 
with early Christianity. Thirdly, there was the 
experiment of legal obedience on the part of the 

ews to the law which they regarded as revealed. 

he author asserts that these attempts all 
failed to bring satisfaction to the religious needs 
because they lacked in moral dynamic. The 
age was rich in ideas, but lacked power. Gnosis 
needed to be translated into dynamis. The 
reason for the success of Christianity was that 
it brought satisfaction for the religious needs in 
a person, Jesus, whose bodily resurrection was 
the proof that he possessed the needed dynamic. 
The latter portion of the book consists of an 
argument that the need of today is precisely 
the same as was the need of the Graeco-Roman 
world—for a religion of power—which the 
author interprets in terms of a theology which 
is decidedly Calvinistic. 


Leavening the Levant. By Joseph K. Greene. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1916. Pp. xii+353. 
$1.50. 


Among urgent world-problems are those 
pe to the Near East. The average 
intelligent reader wants condensed, luminous, 
trustworthy statement. This can come — 
from those who know the entire field in de 
Such a book is Dr. Greene’s Leavening of the 
Levant. The author was fifty-one years a 
resident in Turkey. He knows the languages, 
he saw the passing events, he experienced the 
trials and bitterness of missionary life in = 
days of severe testing. Dr. Greene begins with 
a general survey of Turkey—land, people, 
Armenian question, Young Turks, Mohammed. 
He then surveys American missions, pioneers, 
their attitude toward oriental churches 
factors, the necessity of forming a Protestant 
community. Then follows a review of the 
educational system—high schools and oolleges 
for girls and boys, ~~ for men, theological 
schools. The volume closes with matters mis- 
cellaneous an we angel There are thirty-four 
illustrations 
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Henke, A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. 
Sears, The Drama of the Spiritual Life. 
Strong, Prayer from the Standpoint of Social Psychology. 


A broad survey of the literature of the history of religion in all stages from the 
most primitive to the most civilized peoples gives the student a vivid realization 
of the prominence of ceremonials. The modern, voluntaristic, functional psy- 
chology recognizes the importance of this fact and has employed it with great 
fruitfulness in the interpretation of religion. The ceremonial is the natural and 
gradually developed reflex of the fundamental life-processes of the group. The 
essential character of it may be seen in a company of youth returning from an 
athletic contest, recounting and re-enacting the strategic situations of the games. 
It may also be observed in the reports of hunters just in from their sport and in 
the adventures narrated by soldiers back from the scenes of battle. In our society 
the pageants frequently presented on national holidays to commemorate historical 
events are more seriously and directly of the character of ceremonials. 

Churches differ vastly in the extent of their ritualism, but in the Greek and 
Roman Catholic services the dramatic events of Christian history are preserved 
in vivid and picturesque manner. All communions, even the plainest, at the 
Christmas and Easter festivals portray more or less fully the joyous experiences of 
those epoch-making days. The dramatization may be wholly through the 
imagination by means of the stories, music, and interpretation, or it may be staged 
with scenery, costumes, and impersonation. What one sees in full dramatic 
expression in the Passion Play at Oberammergau is what moves with varying 
degrees of vividness through the imagination of Christendom week by week in the 
services of the churches. 

In the highest religions the ceremonials are thoroughly idealized. They are 
not merely reproductions of the past, but carry a forward look as well. The types 
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of character and achievement which they celebrate are those which are desired 
for the future also. ‘The ultimate triumph of virtue is forecast in the visions of 
saintly armies with banners and in the dreams of the new Jerusalem. Worship, 
therefore, may be better understood as this dramatization of the struggle and 
victory of humanity in the pursuit of ideals than as it is conventionally conceived. 
Worship as obeisance, or as the bringing of gifts, or as petition, appears formal and 
empty compared with the view of it as social participation in the idealization and 
fulfilment of actual life-processes. It is necessary, therefore, to realize that in the 
ceremonial real work is done. It is work which involves a mental process. Delib- 
eration has been called “dramatic rehearsal.” Thought is not radically separate 
from action, but rather is incipient action. If worship is anything more than 
sentimentalism, then it must be continuous with life. It is reflection in terms of 
conduct and for purposes of conduct. It is dynamic and functional or else 
abnormal. 

Dr. Henke has elaborated this view in his Psychology of Ritualism. He says: 
“The thesis which we shall defend is that the type of reaction designated as 
ritualism is always social, that it is performed to mediate practical control, and 
that it has a natural history in accordance with well-known psychological laws.” 
Thus the ceremonies of the Central Australians are for the purpose of increasing 
the food supply, controlling the growth of the youth, and exerting other influences 
over nature. The ceremonies are felt to be powerful means of getting results. 
They are, in fact, the channels of the most powerful magic to primitive man. To 
modern psychology they are also vital performances, but the scientific assessment 
of them discriminates and separates more adequately the genuine from the super- 
stitious factors. 

The occasions of the ceremonials or “‘worship”’ are related to the seasons of 
hunting and fishing, and have to do with propitious planting of crops, the birth 
of the “‘firstlings” of the flock, the harvesting of the grain, securing of rain, 
preparing for war and celebrating its victories, and other crucial events. Peoples 
living in widely different environments proceed in the same general way, that is, 
they develop ceremonies out of the central interests of their group life. The 
tensions which are most acute and which involve the whole tribe are the originating 
centers of the rites. It is possible to trace the causes of the changes in the rituals 
of advanced peoples, as among the Hebrews. While the Passover feast comes 
down from the earliest nomadic days, it is transformed by the migrations and the 
newer forms of life in cities and in more advanced cultural conditions. It becomes 
more symbolic in the prophetic period and almost wholly so in Christianity. The 
mass and the participation in the Eucharist descend from the original ceremony 
of the ancient worship. It is interesting to see how in the course of time “the 
simple ineal instituted by Jesus in commemoration of his death and celebrated as 
such by the early Christian church became an elaborate rite with Semitic, Greek, 
Mithraic, and doubtless other elements in it.” 

The relation of aesthetic interest to the ritual in modern religion is discussed 
briefly by Dr. Henke. He concludes that while the aesthetic factor is of increasing 
importance it is not primary. “The aesthetic may strengthen the appreciation 
of the practical, but the energizing impulses are as of old the instinctive tendencies 
to maintain life.” The persistence of ritual furnishes also an interesting illustration 
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of the force of habit. This is seen particularly in the free churches which have 
endeavored to rid themselves of formal ritual. In spite of themselves, one might 
say, their extemporaneous orders of worship take on set routine. This may be 
noted in camp meetings and in the simplest types of devotional meetings. The 
ceremonials are of fundamental importance, too, in developing group consciousness 
and solidarity. They give the sense of identity to the whole body and help to 
set it off against other groups. It is largely through the ceremonials that con- 
tinuity with ancestors is kept vivid and the bonds are extended to the coming 
generation. Often the most elaborate rites have to do with the initiation of the 
youth into this living being which we call the tribe, and which is felt to be an actual 
consolidation of the ancestors and the present members. 

Miss Sears, in The Drama of the Spiritual Life, deals with the drama of the 
inner world. Her fundamental thesis is the ideality of religion, by which she 
means that religion is an experience of setting up ideals in the imagination and 
then striving to realize them in the actual world. It is a natural and essential 
characteristic of human nature to project these ideals and to live, therefore, in part 
in the unseen world. “Out of his vague longings, his sense of limitation and lack, 
he builds a better world.”” This dream and vision of a better and more ideal life 
creates a certain dissatisfaction with real life, but it also urges man on to nobler 
achievements. In a sense it is man’s conception of the ideal which makes him 
conscious of sin. If he had no vision of something better he could not regard his 
actions as bad, and when they appear evil to him he is already on the way to 
transform them. This, then, is the essential nature of the “‘spiritual drama.” It 
consists of the continual projection in the imagination of more ideal conditions and 
the struggle to fashion life nearer to these ideals. In early peoples this idealization 
of life was slight, but as the race has progressed the utopias have become more 
elaborate. Over every kingdom of men hovers a kingdom of better men, which 
the prophets have called the Kingdom of God. 

Religion not only expresses the struggle to realize the ideal in the actual, but 
it also lives in that world of the imagination as if it were already real. “Religious 
experience claims that this ideal world is also actual and real. It believes the 
unseen eternally is.’”’ Miss Sears gives numerous quotations from the literature 
of the great religions, showing that they not only set up spiritual goals, but that 
they feel these to be immediately realized in imagination. Hence they provide 
the sense of the eternal in the present experience. This is the secret of the “peace 
which passeth understanding.” ‘The Shepherd Psalm and the Pilgrim hymns 
reveal at once the stress of danger and wayfaring toil, and a foretaste of victory. 
Thus in the hymn, “O Paradise, O Paradise,” the aspiring soul sees the vision of 
the “spotless shore where loyal hearts and true stand ever in the light.” 

This opposition of the infinite ideal good and man’s present sinful state is 
resolved in different ways by different types of religious experience. The opposi- 
tion itself is formulated in a variety of forms. One is seen in the mystical expe- 
rience, as opposed to the ethical or practical experience. The tendency is for the 
mystic to overcome this conflict by escaping, so far as possible, from the real 
world. He seeks to dwell in the inner realm of the spirit and seeks to do so by 
visions, meditations, and complete self-surrender. It does not seem to him a 
rational or a communicable experience. He speaks of the ‘“‘ vast darkness of the 
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Godhead into which the soul sinks.” There is over against this mystical way the 
practical or ethical approach. Here the ideal shines like some star, pure and 
serene, on a far horizon which is never reached, but must always be sought. It 
calls to a life of high adventure. This type of consciousness is likely to be always 
restless and dissatisfied. Many hymns are quoted which breathe this note. 
Browning illustrates it in “Paracelsus,” ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Prospice,” and 
“Epilogue.” Tennyson and Stevenson are also quoted in this connection. 

Oppositions are found, too, between the individual and the social types of 
religion. The reader will sometimes feel that the author has been zealous in 
finding these contrasts and may occasionally have forced the facts, but, whether 
the specific and minor classifications are justifiable or not in every instance, they 
help to emphasize the main thesis of the book. 

There are numerous contrasts likewise in the conceptions of the sources of 
salvation. ‘‘How does one, in truth, find the Way of Life? What is its source? 
For instance, is the individual saved by divine grace or by personal merit ?” 
Augustine held to the doctrine of grace. The doctrine of merit is a more stoical 
idea. It is well phrased in Henley’s lines. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 
How fraught with punishment the scroll. 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Closely related to this interpretation of the ““Way” in terms of grace and 
merit are the oppositions of necessity and freedom, original sin and individual 
responsibility, established authority and individual judgment. Still another set 
of contrasts is found in the conflict between social authority and individual judg- 
ment. Authority appears in dogmas, creeds, sacraments, and other fixed forms, 
while individual judgment is represented by the rationalists in religion. This 
antinomy is solved by showing that the individual and the social judgments inter- 
act and condition each other, indeed, grow out of each other. 

Two hundred pages are devoted to the forms of the “Way of Life.” They 
are discussed under the three headings: the temporal and the eternal, the dynamic 
and the static, the many and the one. These are philosophical categories, and 
there is brought under review a wide range of speculative doctrines relating to 
them. The standpoint of the author is that of absolute idealism as represented 
by the late Professor Josiah Royce, who wrote the Introduction for the book. In 
treating of the static and the dynamic forms a discussion of prayer is introduced. 
Three types of prayer are distinguished—magical, petitional, and mystical. 
Extensive citations are given here as in all sections of the book, and they cover 
various religions in their different stages of development. Prayers of the first and 
second types are found to have two characteristics: they are felt to have a con- 
straining power, and they are practical. Prayers of communion which constitute 
the third type are illustrated from the prayers of Augustine, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Christina Rossetti, James Martineau, and many others. These prayers are found 
to have a joyous quality, as in prayers of thanksgiving and adoration, or the note 
of stress and sorrow. The former may be regarded as closely akin to hymns, and 
they often take that form. The cry of anguish and pain is more common and 
may be considered more typical. The conclusion is that prayer is a complex 
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experience at once mystical and practical, individual and social, static and 
dynamic. 

In every aspect religious experience presents deep conflicts which man strives 
ceaselessly to overcome. At times the drama seems hopelessly confused by the 
cross-purposes which play through it. Miss Sears does not clarify the process by 
the kind of use she makes of the Hegelian dialectic. If she had followed the out- 
line of the first chapters and had written a book of half the size, it would have 
been more valuable to most of her readers. That outline described man’s expe- 
rience in terms of an inner dramatic struggle, consisting of his natural tendency 
to fashion ideals beyond his actual circumstances and his endeavor to make over 
the actual in accordance with those ideals. Out of every achievement spring plans 
for further improvement, and therefore the quest is in a sense endless. But, at 
the same time, in imagination man already participates in the ideal toward which 
he moves. Paradise and heavenly bliss are shared here and now by the aspiring 
heart. The infinite meaning of existence which is sought is revealed in a sense 
of immediate possession. This is not a permanent state, however, for the life 
of man continues to unfold new experiments, new needs, new visions, which 
constantly upset the equilibrium and summon the race to further effort. The 
present tendency toward a religion of efficiency cannot therefore be permanently 
adequate. It will have to meet the call of stern duty and of tragic reverses. 
Instead of saying, as the author does, that there is a side of man’s nature which 
demands mystery, would it not be truer and less confusing to say that his restless, 
growing, aspiring spirit always sets over and beyond the conquered territory other 
realms which allure him to adventure? This lure of the ideal is not usually a 
dream of merely selfish and material boons. It is quite universally social and 
spiritual. The degree to which it is such depends upon the level of intelligence and 
culture already achieved. In all ideals there is the charm of novelty, of uncer- 
tainty, and therefore there is mystery. They demand faith. They are matters 
of volition rather than of clear knowledge. Consequently the truly religious view 
of life is fascinating and profoundly exciting. It is in this respect like the plan of 
a business man or a civil engineer, only the vision of the religious prophet concerns 
a larger and far more complex problem. All of them realize the experimental 
character of their ventures and derive great emotional stimulation from them, the 
prophet most of all, because the stakes of his enterprise are vaster. It is not 
necessary to regard the religious man as concerned with ‘‘another world” or with 
an absolute good, except in the sense that every ideal rises above the actual and 
is felt, at the moment of its pursuit, as final. The distinction frequently made in 
these pages between morality and religion seems also overdrawn. The ideal 
has moral quality and demands satisfaction for the ethical sense of justice, but this 
is not something separate. It is true also that the ideal is aesthetic and the 
vision of beauty is integral with the whole of life. Religion cannot be successfully 
contrasted with these except provisionally and by a process of abstraction. It 
really includes them and is involved in them as it essentially is in all idealizations 
of life. In some passages the author recognizes this, as when she says, “The 
practical, the moral, the aesthetic, and the emotional are all elements in the 
structure of the religious unit” (p. 463). The failure of the religion of science is 
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due in large part to its one-sidedness, to its tendency to ignore the complexity of 
the ideal which man craves. 

Miss Strong’s book, Prayer from the Standpoint of Social Psychology, is a new 
and extremely suggestive treatment of the subject. She has utilized the point 
of view characteristic of the works of Cooley, Dewey, Baldwin, and Mead. The 
chapter on the self in James’ Psychology is an important statement of the funda- 
mental conception. It is shown there that the self of an individual person is not 
simple, but is surprisingly complex. It is really made up of different selves or 
sets of habits and interests. The material, bodily, social, and spiritual selves 
are a few of these. The suggestion can easily be elaborated. One may think of 
his professional self, his family self, his musical self, his patriotic self, and his selves 
of recreation, of business, of philanthropy, of religion. Over against the 
actual self is one’s ideal self, which we call also the higher or the better self. This 
larger self is likely to reflect the social standards of the group to which one belongs, 
the judgments of parents and teachers. It is a common experience to have these 
selves of desire and duty engage in dialogue. The individual in his solitude still 
carries in himself this complex social world of his various selves and is, in fact, a 
kind of replica of the many-sided society to which he has belonged. 

It is through the conflict of individuals with each other and with natural 
objects that they come to consciousness of themselves. ‘The self lives and grows 
only through this continual incorporation into itself of new selves.”” Prayer is the 
conversation of the lower with the higher self and the endeavor to overcome the 
conflict by reaching a larger social self. “This self has arisen, as all selves arise, 
out of a social relation between me and an alter, the me representing a need and 
a desire, and the alter the means to its satisfaction.” The alter of the religious 
consciousness is God. He is variously conceived according to the state of the 
individual and the development he has reached. This relation between one’s 
self and another is characteristic of man from primitive life up and from childhood 
to maturity. {There are two primary attitudes found in prayer. One is that of 
contemplation in which prayer may be said to be an end in itself. The other is 
that in which action is involved and the prayer is a quest for aid and guidance. 
The former is an experience of communion without ulterior interests. It is 
aesthetic and immediately satisfying. The mystic’s prayer is frequently of this 
type. Adoration, self-surrender, and peace are marks of it. In the prayer of 
action practical ends are more in evidence. These may be of a personal sort or 
they may be ritualistic, group petitions. As to the effect of prayer, the author 
holds that it may give greater efficiency in the accomplishment of moral ends in 
two ways: “first, by the reorganization of the conflicting aims of consciousness 
in accordance with the highest moral ideal, and second, through the additional 
ease of action which comes from giving up the worry of conscious striving and 
relying on the habitual life-activities to carry out the course in which they have 
once been started.” 

The three works upon which this study is based should be grasped together 
and made to supplement one another. Miss Strong employs a fruitful psycho- 
logical analysis, showing that man comes to consciousness of himself and of the dif- 
ferent selves within him through the practical conflicts of his experience, and that 
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he is always striving to realize a larger self. The very tension and momentary 
defeat aid in defining the larger self. It is this movement of the mental life which 
Miss Sears finds at the basis of the drama of the spiritual life, but she does not set 
forth so clearly or so simply its psychology. However, her materials from litera- 
ture and the history of religion are much richer and fuller. If the citations used 
by Miss Sears could be organized upon the psychological framework employed by 
Miss Strong, the result would be a gain over the two works as they stand. To this 
might well be added the dynamic and more objective quality suggested in the 
study by Mr. Henke. It is in the movement of symbolism representing the ideal 
aspirations of religion that one gains the more living and realistic sense of the power 
and resources of religious experience. It is in the ceremonials of the spiritual life 
with their full sweep of social idealism that one sees their meaning and power. 


Books for Further Reading 


Stanton Coit, The Soul of America. John P. Hylan, Public Worship. 
R. R. Marett, Articles on “Prayer” and G. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion. 
“Ritual” in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


BY J. M. POWIS SMITH 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE 


[Those who desire to conduct classes or to have this course in separate form can 
secure reprints from the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ‘CHICAGO, at twenty-five cents for the course of five months. Leaders of classes will 
also be provided with a series of programs and suggestions, as well as lists of reference 
books, upon reporting classes to the INstrTUTE.] 


STUDY III 
THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH (Concluded) 


Nineteenth day.—§ 42. The opening of the third and last cycle of the debate 
in the Book of Job finds the friends unchanged in their opinion regarding the rela- 
tion of suffering to sin, but in their judgment of Job they have undergone a radical 
change. They started with the presupposition that Job was a righteous man 
upon whom such suffering as is common to man had fallen. They had urged him 
to make confession to God of his sinfulness, and had assured him that upon such 
confession his property and health would be restored. Job, however, has stead- 
fastly and repeatedly refused to make confession of sins of which he knows himself 
to be innocent. The friends therefore conclude both from the terrific suffering 
which has been inflicted upon Job and from Job’s attitude, which to them seemed 
little short of blasphemous, that they have been mistaken in supposing Job to be 
arighteousman. He must be thoroughly wicked. This opinion colors all of their 
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statements in this last round of the debate. Read 22: 5-11, comparing the unspar- 
ing denunciations of these words with the sympathy and kindness of the first 
speech of Eliphaz. Did Eliphaz have any facts upon which to base these charges 
or is he merely inferring these things from what his eyes now see and his ears hear ? 
Read 22: 21-30, in which Eliphaz resumes the kindly tone of his earlier attitude. 
Observe, however, that he presupposes even here the presence of wickedness in 
Job’s heart. Notice vs. 30, in which Eliphaz declares that if Job should turn from 
his evil way his righteousness would be of avail in God’s sight for others less 
righteous than himself. (Is not this in direct variance with the point of view 
expressed in Ezek. 14:13-20 ?) 

Twentieth day.—Read 23:3-9, in which Job longs for a vision of God and 
pathetically elaborates the thought of his inability to find God or to come in con- 
tact with him in spite of all his searching. Read vss. 10-12, in which Job boldly 
declares his certainty that notwithstanding all appearances God does know him 
and will vindicate him. Job feels absolutely certain of his own innocence and is 
willing to defend it before the bar of the most high God. Read vss. 13-17, in 
which doubts as to the possibility of affecting the purpose of God in any way are 
once more expressed. Job feels convinced that God’s purpose regarding him 
involves the sending upon him of many more such afflictions as those he is now 
bearing, but in 24:1 he expresses a longing for some manifestation of the judgment 
of God upon the wickedness of the world. If this be God’s world, and if God be 
good and just, why does he allow wickedness to go unpunished, to triumph with 
impunity over righteousness ? 

Twenty-first day.—Read Job 24: 2-4, 9-16, 23-25, in which Job in detail denies 
the goodness and the just moral government of the universe and challenges his 
friends to deny the truth of his charges." 

Twenty-second day.—Read 25: 2-6, noting how Bildad restates the proposition 
that mankind as such is necessarily sinful in the sight of God, and therefore, of 
course, deserving of punishment. Read Job 27:1-4, in which Job not only 
reasserts his conviction that it is God and God alone who is responsible for his 
suffering, but also with splendid sincerity refuses to be untrue to himself. Read 
Job 27:5, 6, in which Job indignantly repudiates the suggestion that he should 
acknowledge the justice of the friends’ charges and abjure his own claims to 
integrity. Job is in doubt about almost everything else in the universe; but of 
one thing he is absolutely certain, and that is his own essential righteousness. He 
will not be untrue to the best that is in him. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 43. Read Job 27:13-23, in which Zophar, as it would 
seem, holds before Job’s eyes the picture of the fate of the wicked man and his 
offspring. Will Job take warning ? 

* It must be noted at this point that in chaps. 24 ff. there has been considerable dis- 
placement of materials; for example, it will be noticed that in chap. 25 Bildad’s speech 
is reduced to five verses and that there is no speech of Zophar whatsoever. On the other 
hand, in chap. 24 there are placed upon the lips of Job sentiments which are absolutely 
incompatible with his attitude everywhere else. These passages are 24:5-8, 17-22, 24. 
It has long been suspected that in reality they belong to the speech of Bildad to be added 
after 25:6. They are in close accord with the spirit and content of Bildad’s utterances. 
Likewise, in chap. 27 in the speech of Job it would seem that all of the chapter, aside from 
= ee to one of the friends. It is probable that this represents the missing speech 
of Zophar. 
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Twenty-fourth day.—§ 44. Read 29:2-10, in which Job’s mind reverts to the 
joys of his past life and calls before our eyes a beautiful picture of the high esteem 
and reverence in which he was held in the community. Read vss. 12-25, which 
give in detail the kind of life that Job had lived, as an explanation of his high 
repute among his people. Read 30:9-15, in which, in sad and striking contrast, 
Job pictures his desolate condition at the present time when everybody, including 
God, has turned against him. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read 31:1-6, in which Job, beginning his self-vindication, 
starts out with a reaffirmation of the sense of his own integrity. Read vss. 7-12, 
in which Job asserts his innocence of even impure and unworthy thoughts. Note 
in vss. 3-22 the practical nature of Job’s religion. Observe particularly his 
feeling of brotherhood with all his fellows (vs. 15) and his feeling of responsibility 
for those less fortunate than himself. Read vss. 24-30, observing his proper 
appreciation of the altogether secondary value of wealth, and the high ideal he 
claims to have attained in his feelings toward his foes. In vss. 35-40 he repre- 
sents himself as challenging the Almighty to find any fault in him, and asserts 
that he has been absolutely just toward his tenants. 

The debate is now ended. Strictly speaking, it has not been a debate so much 
as a series of monologues alternating between the friends and Job; nor has there 
been any marked logical development of thought; rather each one laid down his 
great fundamental principles early in the discussion and spent the remainder of 
the time restating them, enlarging upon them, and explaining them in various 
ways. The progress of the debate, therefore, was not so much a development of 
thought as an intensification of feelings. The friends, who started in a frame of 
mind friendly and sympathetic toward Job, being driven to choose between their 
friend and their theology, unhesitatingly clung to the latter, gradually becoming 
more bitter and denunciatory in their incriminations and recriminations until the 
relations between them and Job were strained to the point of breaking. Job’s 
attitude toward his friends is contemptuous and most exasperating. He char- 
acterizes their efforts to comfort him and to diagnose the situation as futile and 
childish, worse than useless. In despair he turns to God, his whole being torn 
by a very whirlwind of conflicting emotions. At times his attitude has been that 
of a suppliant for mercy; again it has been that of one mystified almost beyond 
endurance by his troubles, but nevertheless triumphantly confident of his final 
vindication at God’s hands. More often it has been that of one overwhelmed by 
his misfortunes, and frequently it has been that of a man firm in the conviction 
of his own righteousness who leaps from that vantage-ground to the conclusion 
that the God of the universe must be an unmoral, irresponsible, almighty tyrant. 
Such a God he dares to denounce even though the heavens fall. The problem 
with which they have been dealing is the suffering of the righteous man. The 
friends propose to settle it by saying that there is no absolutely righteous man. 
All men are by nature sinful and the suffering is God’s method for either (1) punish- 
ing the confirmed sinner or (2) warning the fundamentally righteous man from 
the error of his ways before he goes too far. Job has never for a moment faltered 
in the conviction of his own integrity. He has continued equally certain that his 
suffering comes from God. These two facts he is unable to reconcile except 
through the hypothesis that God cares nothing for righteousness and sends his 
punishments upon the just and the unjust alike. The great grief of Job is not 
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in his physical affliction as such; otherwise we should pity him as a peevish, 
fretful child, lacking patience to endure physical pain. It lies rather in what the 
physical suffering signifies—namely, that God has failed him. That the fellow- 
ship which was the sustaining joy of his life, that this should be turned into hos- 
tility—that is the unbearable thing. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 45. In chaps. 32-37 we have a long discourse from Elihu, 
a relatively young man, who represents himself in chap. 36 as having listened 
eagerly and expectantly to the arguments of the friends only to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. They have shown their utter inability to refute the arguments of 
Job, consequently they have left God in the lurch. Job’s charges against God 
must be met successfully for God’s sake. Elihu, therefore, confidently under- 
takes the task himself. The argument of Elihu is directed against three main 
charges. Job has said that God unjustly refuses to answer his pleas for a hearing. 
Elihu declares that this is not true, for God has sent him himself to ‘answer Job 
as God’s representative.’ (Read Job 33:1-7.) He further maintains that 
God answers the cry of man in a threefold way: first, through dreams; sec- 
ondly, through sickness, which is one of God’s messengers; thirdly, through angels. 
(Read 33:13-18 and following.) If God at times fails to answer the cry of man, 
it is simply because that cry is nothing more than the animal cry for the relief 
from pain and has no religious content. It is an impious cry (35:13). God 
makes effort in these various ways to keep men out of sin and to bring them to 
repentance for sins committed; and so he cannot properly be called hostile or 
unjust. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 46. Another charge of Job against which Elihu sets 
himself was to the effect that God’s government of the universe was unjust. To 
this Elihu says that if God were cruel and unjust he would bring the world to an 
end arbitrarily, but he does not do so; therefore he is good (34:12-15). In addi- 
tion to this, God has no motive to be unjust. What would he gain thereby 
(35:4-8) ? Still further, in the very nature of the case government cannot 
endure if based upon injustice. God’s government does endure; therefore it is 
just (34:17). Asa matter of fact, God’s policy is one of exact retribution for sins 
and rewards for righteousness. Finally, the omniscience of God renders it impos- 
sible for him to be mistaken on any subject and so to act unjustly. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 47. The third proposition taken up by Elihu is Job’s 
charge that righteousness is not profitable for man: it makes no difference whether 
man is just or unjust, he suffers just the same (9:20-24). . To this Elihu retorts 
two things: First, that. man’s righteousness or unrighteousness does not affect 
God. He is too exalted to be influenced by the character of a mere man. Man’s 
influence is confined to his fellow-man. God therefore cannot be swerved from the 
thought of right by any earthly consideration. Secondly, Job is wholly wrong 
in his premises. Righteousness is profitable. As a general answer to Job’s point 
of view Elihu maintains that if there be any phase of the problem of suffering which 
he has not satisfactorily explained it must be remembered that God is inexplicably 
great; that he far transcends any possibility of our understanding. If we are 
absolutely unable to explain the wonderful mystery of God’s physical universe, 
how can we expect to enter into the sacred mysteries of the spiritual world? We 
must therefore fall back upon our conviction that God is righteous and realize 
that if we should know all we should recognize at once the justice of all. 
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Twenty-ninth day.—§ 48. At the close of the Elihu speeches God himself 
appears upon the scene. The speeches placed in the mouth of God have been 
declared to be ‘‘a sustained effort of the highest genius unsurpassed in the world’s 
literature.” We now expect the author’s last word upon the great question under 
discussion. If anybody may be expected to solve the riddle, surely it must be 
God. No author would dream of introducing God as a spokesman in his drama 
in any subordinate position. We must therefore look to the speeches of God as 
containing the most profound thought that the author of the Book of Job had upon 
the subject of the suffering of the righteous. 

Thirtieth day.—Read chaps. 38, 39, in which Jehovah himself speaks and 
addresses Job. Note how Jehovah overwhelms Job with question after question 
calculated to impress upon Job the greatness of God and his own insignificance. 

Thirty-first day.—Read chaps. 40, 41, in which Jehovah’s address is continued. 
Note that there is no essential change in the character and purpose of the address 
from beginning to end. It has just one aim, and it pursues that aim relentlessly, 
namely, the reduction of Job to a proper state of humility. The speeches of 
Jehovah set forth in most wonderful imagery the two thoughts of the power and 
wisdom of God as seen in the marvelous mystery of inanimate nature and the 
animal world. Observe that God does here exactly that which Job protested 
against in 12: 20-21, namely, overwhelms Job with his power and majesty. Have 
not the speeches of the friends and of Elihu, yea, even of Job himself, said enough 
about the power and majesty of God? What need then of introducing Jehovah 
himself to restate these things, even if it be done more splendidly and effectively ? 
What then is the function of the speeches of Jehovah? First, to bring home to 
Job a realization of God’s greatness (see 43:3). Job has had an intellectual and 
theoretical appreciation of the majesty of God, but now his whole being is sub- 
merged in, and interpenetrated by, the feeling of the divine power and glory of 
Jehovah. Job has been longing for a vision of God more than for any other single 
thing. His whole nature cried out for God, and it was his greatest grief that he 
was unable to find him. The craving is now satisfied (see Job 42:5). We see 
that the most important function of the speeches of Jehovah, after all, was to 
bring Job into a right attitude of mind and heart. Job had insisted upon under- 
standing everything. He had been unwilling, so to speak, to let God out of his 
sight. He had felt that God must be held to acceunt for all of his actions. He 
now is brought to the piace where he is willing to trust his God even when he can- 
not understand him. He has come to the realization that, after all, faith is the 
very heart of religion. It is thus an attitude of mind rather than a solution of the 
problem which the author of the Book of Job presents to us. It is the frame of 
mind of the devout worshiper. The very infinitude of God’s mind and wisdom 
contributes to our feeling of adoration. We should soon cease to worship a being 
whom it was possible to comprehend fully. There must be vast unexplored 
spaces in the divine character. It is an old saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. There is no exception to this principle even in the field of religion. Job 
has been brought to understand the insolvability of the problem of suffering and 
to appreciate something that is far more than the understanding of that problem, 
namely, the necessity of unfaltering trust in the divine wisdom and love no matter 
how disturbing may be the perplexing phenomena of life. Communion with God 
is the highest good. Having that, what matters it if we lose all else ? 
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